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The Best Investment 
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RADIATORS 








IDEAL Boilers development of heat. 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 
weather. Eus-y 
ounce of fu © is 
meade to yield ut- 
most results. 


Sold by all deal- 
ers. No exclusive 
agents. 





IDEAL heating outfit. 
burn high-priced fuel because IDEAL Boilers 
burn any local fuel with great economy and 


Send forour Free Heating Book 
We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
Heating.” It goes into the subject very 
completely and tells you things you 
ought toknow aboutheating yourhome. 
Puts you under no obligation to buy. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY ~zisz 
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No other beating method can show as high values in these four vital requirements 
of a good substantial heating plant. 


Ask your dealer today to give you an estimate for equip- 
ping your farm house with this great modern comfort. 
Burns any fuel, does not need cellar, and water pressure is not re- 
quired. Every farm home should have one of these modern IDEAL 
Heating Outfits to make the family more contented and to keep 
the young men on the farm who return from demobilized armies. 


AMERICAN DEAL 


BOILERS 


An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can be easily and 
quickly installed in your farm house without disturbing your present 
heating arrangements. 
ing outfit that will last longer than the house will 
stand and givedaily, economical, and cleanly service. 


Have this great comfort in 
your farm house 


You will say that IDEAL heating is the 
greatest improvement and necessity 
that you can put on your farm, for it 
gives you the needed comfort and 
enjoyment during the long season of 
zero, chilly, and damp weather. 


Tt is not absolutely necessary to have a cellar 
{ or running water in order to operate an 


Thousands of farm 
homes willenjoythe 
winter in comfort with 


IDEAL HEATING 


You will then have a heat- 


There is no need to 


IDEAL-Arcola Radia- 
tor-Boilers for small 
houses without cellars. 
Hot- water heating as 
simple and easy asrun- 
ning a stove—one 

heats all rooms. Write 
for we booklet 
“IDEBAL-Arcola.” 
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A boy can operate the ‘‘Holden’’. 
need. It puts life back into the soil at a very small cost. Spreads 
16'; feet wide, just double the width of others. Handles wet and 
damp limerock. Passes egg size rocks without injury to machine, 


No heavy lifting. 
chain from the sprocket whcel. 
Will last years. 
Make bigger profits. 


The HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
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It’s just the machine you 


Adjustable and driven with a 

Attaches to any wagon in 3 
The Holden is certain to increase 
(Write forstrial offer and 


Dept. 9 Peoria, Ills. 
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of his own. You can double your m¢ 
business. The line of goods you 
and priced within the reach of a 
campaign will be carried on direc 
opportunity. A snap for a live wire 
information about yourself 


Address: J. 
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ENTER A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


We have an exceptional opportunity to offer a man who wants to enter a business 
) yney in six months’ time and establish a permanent 
be Farm Implements, 
line is nationally advertiséd. 
farmer for you 
who has financial backing from $500 up. 


the 


th references. I 
D. RANCK, 1409 Avenue J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


in need by every farmer, 
An advertising 
A splendid 

Give full 
send full details. 


at our expense, 


f satisfactory we will 
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Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls, Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WINE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Ditch for Profits 


Insure big crops every year. Don’t let 
crops drown out. Drain with 
il FARM DITCHER 
CHA GRADER 
TERRACER 

All-steel, reversible, . Cuts or cleans : 
ditch down fo 4 ft.deep—any soil—does labor Pein 

Write for tree drainage book. a 
sboro Ditcher & Grader Co, 
=x 152 Owensboro, Ky. 


100 men. 
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| AUGUST FARMING AT WASHINGTON 


How the Farmers’ Influence Was Finally Felt in Congress_ 
The Outcome to Date—Prospects for Defeat of 
Lane Scheme. 

Washington, D C, Aug 23, 1919 
The general public, especially the metropolitan newspapers, 


are flabbergasted. They thought they had it all framed up jy 
Washington to perpetuate daylight saving. They had inducegq 


the president twice to veto repeal. 


Yet last week house an 


senate enacted repeal over the president’s veto by more than a 
two-thirds vote about equally divided between the political pay. 


ties. 
lishes a precedent. 


It may be that this passing a bill over two vetoes estab. 
The Associated Press, which has ignored 


agricultural news, now begins to “cover it.” 


The Inside Facts 
There is an inside story about it all 
that is of extraordinary significance. 
August opened apparently with radi- 
cals in the saddle at Washington. The 
brotherhoods were going to scoop in 
the railroads for their own benefit. 
Daylight saving, the Lane scheme, 
lower prices for what farmers sell and 
higher prices for what they buy, 
higher wages to labor and capital in 
every industry except farming! All 
this seemed to be assured. 
Then the slumbering giant awoke. 
Organized agriculture rushed to the 
rescue, 
Farmers Take Hold 
grange, federal board 
of farm organizations, the state fed- 
erated farm bureaus and other farm 
groups waked up. They acted separ- 
ately and also together. First they 
“knocked galley west’ the idea of a 
closed market for potash at fancy 
prices and compelled the war trade 
board to lift the embargo on imported 
potash. Result, cheaper fertilizers. 
Then the farmers let the out 
of the Plumb plan, result, there is 
some chance that the public’s inter- 
ests in the railroads will be as fairly 
considered as labor's, 


The national 


gras 
e% 


Abolish Extravagance 


Then the farmers tackled H C L, 
by interviews with the president, sena- 
tors and representatives, and by joint 
hearings before the agricultural com- 
mittees of both branches of congress. 
They showed that out of $11 that had 
been paid for dinner at a modest hotel 
by five of the farmers, only S2 cents 
had been received by farm producers 
for the food served on the table! 
“Even if prices to farmers were cut 
one-half, the saving would not be as 
much as the waiter’s tip!” The 
farmers proceeded to indict other 
classes for their outrageous extrava- 
gance, 


Lane Plan Protested 


In the midst of the uproar, every 
senator and representative received 
advance copies of last week's Ameri. 
ean Agriculturist’s broadside 
the Lane-Mondell bill to sub ting 
overproduction of crops with a “)j ’ 
$500,000,000 appropriation. 
Statesmen Take Notice As a Starter 

All these things caused the fairer 
minded statesmen in both branches to 
wonder if they had not been negleet- 
ing agriculture. They were further 
impressed when upon receiving official 
protest of the national grange. 

Thousands of personal letters from 
farmers, and thousands of signatures 
to petitions for daylight repeal, 
against the Lane plan and in behalf 
of a square deal for agriculture, added 
emphasis to all that was said by thea 
farmers’ official representatives and by 
the farm press. 

Farmers Protected 

A new law probably will be enacted 
at once to protect the public against 
profiteering by middlemen. It speci- 
fically exempts farmers, as primary 
producers, from unjust prosecution by 
federal officials—a vast gain to them. 

The chances improve also for 
amending anti-trust law so as to per- 
mit agricultural co-operation. 


Show Farmers’ Powcr 
This month has shown what farmers 
can do when their cause is just, if 
only they will use their power. 
How much of their powerful influ- 
ence is backing up the public demand 
to satisfy the peace treaty and league 
of nations, so the world can settle 
down to the business of peace? 
Booming Business 
The duty here at Washington as 
among the big men everywhere in 
agriculture industry and commerce 
is that the United States is in for an 
extraordinary run of business, 








Hitting Nail 
on the Head 
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Opposed to Lane Scheme 


Thirty of our leading farmers have 
signed the protest to congress against 
the Lane bill. We all worked hard to 
repeal daylight waste and are disgust- 
ed with the outcome. What is our 
president thinking of to veto that 
bill? The cities certainly have it on 
the farmer as this cartoon shows.— 
[D. D. Burchard, Tioga County, N Y. 


I wish to express my sincere admi- 
ration for the straightforward way in 
which your’ editorials take yp the 
large issues concerning farmers and 
agriculture in general, This has been 
on my mind for some time and is im- 
pressed upon me more with each 
number of American Agriculturist. 
You no doubt receive due compensa- 
tion from the results obtained and yet 
it does no harm for folks to mention. 
[R. Bruce Dunlap, Blair County, Pa. 


Iam much surprised at the letter of 
Mr McSparran in a recent issue of 
American Agriculturist in which he de- 
lights at the destruction of farm bu- 
reaus. Mr McSparran is great and big 
and his host of friends are influential 
and intelligent. They can no doubt get 
along very well without the farm bu- 
reaus. As one less learned and less 
prosperous I raise my weak voice in 
the support of the county agent. We 
certainly need someone to organize 
our cow testing associations and our 
boys’ clubs; someone to point out to 
us the dangers in the way of insects 


and plant diseases. I do not think 
that farmers will in their present 
state rise up in might and select theif 
own county agent. Why cut out ap- 
propriations for the farmer so as to 
have money to build some postoftice 
in Podunk or drain a swamp in Flor- 
ida? Why tear down if we have noth- 
ing to put in its place?—T[Louis H. 
Reichel, Pennsylvania. 


‘Why should not farmers strike 
hands and try in that way to increase 
their labor income? Thank God that 
the German language is now knocked 
out of the curriculum. How about 
latin; and why start a lot of rural 
high school-teachers at French when 
they have only a smattering of it 
themselves? The colleges are more 
and more discarding foreign language 
requirements for admission. Why no 
set the normal schools to doing 
something? Why net erect branch 
agricultural schools and experiment 
stations in their fast emptying halls 
and class-rooms and bring agricul- 
tural training nearer to the farm: 
The countryside is alive with city 
auto trucks running about without 
system, following each other 
horrible roads. looking for 
sheep, chickens, eggs, butter, 
toes, veal, beeves and other 
produce, burning up gas, wearing out 
tires, rutting up roads, duplicatin 
efforts many times over, to get ‘ 
tle farm produce to the city consum 
er and farmers pay for it all. The 
editor of a truly progressive farm 
paper must get sick and tired urging 
needed improvements, but it is 4 
worthy work and we farmers ought 
to organize better, and better support 
our leaders. Now, if ever, is the time. 
Success to you.— [H. Reed, New York. 
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Replacing Man Power on the Farm 


How doubling up does it, with convincing facts the Proof 


my NE of the biggest items in farm- 
y ing is the labor bill. When 
labor was cheap, the labor 
cost in farm products was an 
unrecognizably small factor, 

~ and it was also often entirely 
disregarded. Family labor was unpaid labor 
and hence its value in a crop was usually 
not figured at all. When it was included as 
with live stock, its value was computed in 
terms of manure. Farmers were told, or 
they themselves thought, that if the other 
items were met, they at least had a pile of 
manure left for their work. 

But a new day came in, and higher wages 
had to be paid. This new labor was secured 
at a basis comparable with wages in urban 
pursuits. Manure as a medium of value was 
cast into the discard. Taking pay out in 
manure had for the time being come to an 
end. That change was a good change for 
everybody. 

Nothing has been more harmful to aégri- 
culture than the payment of labor, whether 
the farm hand or the farmer himself, in 
manure. Henceforth farm products will 
have to be produced on a basis of real cost 
plus a reasonable profit. Profit will be small 
on stable and more or less certain crops 
and products; but on overs, where much 
risk is involved, the percentage of profit will 
be large. What farmers must 
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expects enormous profits or an enormous 
income, but he does expect to be” paid 
the same decent wage that other labor gets, 
and he expects and intends to attain a fair 
interest return on his investment, equipment 
and capital employed in his business. 

But there is a shortage of labor. Prices 
for farm labor remain high. It must be 
well employed. It must be employed advan- 
tageously. Even if labor were cheap and 
abundant, it should not be wasted. Man 
power on the farm should be’ so equipped 
with mechanical means that it can turn off 
a larger unit of production than if equipped 
in a primitive fashion. The situation means 
that the less man power must be so well 
equipped that with tools and implements a 
unit of labor can yield the same results as 
could more labor without the aid of tools 
and implements. 

Take the pictures on this page. One of 
these pictures shows two people holding two 
plows. The two are doing no more work 
than a single laborer should do. A two-horse 
team hitched to a two-horse plow would do 
as much work, do it better and at half the 
labor cost. Yet in the United States millions 
of acres are annually plowed with such tools! 
Isn’t it worth while to combine the two out- 
fits and save one man’s time? You say that 
in some sections not much plowing is done 


¢ 


with these one-horse outfits. That is true, 
but think of the cultivating and planting and 
other kinds of farm work done with one-horse 
and one-man outfits that may be and ought 
to be done at a greater saving of labor. 


Increasing Worth of Men Units 


There is much food for thought in the 
other two pictures on this page. Contrast 
the one-horse outfit with the sulky plow at 
the bottom of the page. Here one man is 
using four horses. He is turning as much 
sod as four laborers would under the condi- 
tion just mentioned. Such a plow goes deep- 
er, turns a better furrow and does the work 
with less physical effort required of the plow 
man. It took four horses for four laborers 
in the other instance. In this, one man does 
the work of four. His efficiency has been 
increased 300%. Certainly under such con- 
ditions the cost of production is greatly de- 
creased and the farmer who employs such 
methods is bound to profit. 

The top picture shows the tractor turning 
the soil. This is mechanical power applied 
in its greatest efficiency.. Tractors will not 
supplant horses, but if our farms could have 
fewer horses and bigger and better, heavier 
horses, farm work could be done more cheap- 
ly, more efficiently and with greater profit. 
Fewer horses would mean less human effort 

required in caring for those 





insist upon now is this: Cost 


remaining. There would be 





must be put into cost of pro- 
duction. 


Revaluing Farm Labor 


The point of importance is 
in the fact that a true value 
will have to be put on labor. 
In the past very often the 
hired man was better off at 
the end of the year than the 
man who owned the farm, 
who assumed the burdens of 
farm management and sup- 
plied all of the investment and 
capital. That was a ridicu- 
lous condition. No farmer 











needed also less food raised 
to feed the horses, less stable 

room in the aggregate to shel- 
Fi. ter them, less labor to look 
after the details of watering, 
feeding, grooming. These are 
items that enter into the prob- 
lem of lessening some of the 
human units now employed on 
the farm. 

Whether a farmer shall buy 
better bred and heavier farm 
horses or farm tractors as a 
substitute is a question for 
each individual to decide, but 
there is no ques- [To Page 6] 


















































You have your choice here of three ways of plowing. A four-horse 
team or tractor outfit will do better work and save 300% of man power! 


Better Use of Man Power on the Farm 









Every one knows also that the elimination of one of the human units re- 
sults in better plowing, better farming, better profits. 
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Farmers Must Stand United 


Sound sense is compressed into a few 
words in the extract of President Butter- 
field’s recent speech printed in this issue as 
one of our “jottings from the farmers.” 
What he said and the current agitation in 
certain cities for certain prices of food em- 
phasizes another grave danger: The more 
control the government has over production, 
distribution and prices, the greater the 
danger of those factors being manipulated 
in the interest of consumers to the detriment 
of producers. In our eastern states espe- 
cially the consuming public is vastly more 
numerous than producing farmers. Hence, 
the constantly increasing demand for great- 
er activity by nation or state to regulate 
prices downward in the interest of con- 
sumers. This view entirely forgets the wel- 
fare of producers. The farmer may be 
compelled to work on new fangled time, his 
expenses of production increase because he 
has to pay more for wages and for everything 
else. Blind to all these facts, however, con- 
sumers demand that their own wages shall 
continue to advance, but that farmers must 
sell at a loss. Much of the political and so- 
cialistic agitation of these days further em- 
phasizes that farmers have got to stand to- 
gether for their own protection more earnest- 
ly than ever before. It makes one tired to 
read the threats of bread riots uttered by the 
union of locomotive engineers, whose mem- 
bers held up the transportation interests of 
the whole country until they obtained wages 
that are actually and relatively nothing less 
than princely. 


Slumbering Giant: Awakening 

Agriculture, the slumbering giant, shows 
signs of awakening. Week before last a 
far-reaching program was laid before a joint 
meeting of the senate and house committees 
on agriculture at Washington. So business- 
like and “newsy” was it that some city 
papers featured it on the front cover, page 
wide, in double line scare-head type: “Or- 
ganized farmers present sweeping demands 
for action by congress.” 

The ‘national grange, 700,000 strong, pre- 
sented the program, and it was concurred in 
by hundreds of other farm organizations. 


Almost the same day the national board of 
farm organizations told a roomful of sen- 
ators and representatives what farmers are 
prepared to do and how far they will go 
stoward gratuitously feeding the world while 
other industries are waxing fat. Turn to 
another page in this issue and note what a 
sane and square deal farmers are asking. 
They are willing to lead all industries on a 
program of 10 or 12-hour days, more effi- 
cient work, increased production and even 
lower prices. But they do not intend to do 
it alone. 

Anyone any fault to find with such a pro- 
gram? Any other industry that will make 
such an offer? Any organized labor union 
that will work longer hours for lower pay? 
Any large group of citizens who are ready 
with a more generous real American pro- 
gram? This program of the national grange 
is a stem-winder. It should silence those 
who think farmers are anxious to profiteer. 
Most fortunate of all is the fact that agri- 
cultural interests are being presented in a 
way that commands attention. Organiza- 
tion is taking root. Yes, the slumbering 
giant is awakening. 


Now Kill Lane Scheme 


A shower of letters reaches us strongly 
approving American Agriculturist’s cam- 
paign against Lane’s plan. The feeling 
against it among ex-sérvice men, farmers 
and open-minded citizens becomes more in- 
tense as they grasp its full meaning. 

Many of our readers express the thought 
that.since the appropriation for this scheme 
has jumped from 100 million dollars to 500 
million dollars within a few months, it prob- 
ably means billions for overproduction with- 
in a few years. 

The one way left to defeat the Lane-Mondel 
bill is for YOU to telegraph or write the 
member of congress from your district to 
oppose it earnestly with his voice, his in- 
fluence and his vote. Address him by mail 
or wire at house of representatives at Wash- 
ington, D C, in polite but plain and positive 
words, 


A Practical Plan 


If congress is in such a great hurry to 
aid service men, farm tenants and others 
capable of farming to the ownership of 
farms of their own, let it do-this: 

1. Liberalize certain details of the fed- 
eral farm loan system of first mortgages. 

2. Add to that system a department for 
financing second mortgages, ;roviding $100,- 
000,000 as a revolving fund for the purpose. 

3. Provide for farmers seasonal loans 
and advances for live stock, by making such 
obligations attractive amd legal for banks 
and insurance companies. Such paper to 
be made safe by indorsements of the local 
rural credit society of which the borrower is 
a member, 

This simple substitute accomplishes all 
that Lane’s plan contemplates, and vastly 
more. At a tithe of the expense, it utilizes 
existing institutions and gives ail its bene- 
ficiaries a better chance. 


Corn Borer Menace 


The rapid spread of the European corn 
borer is alarming. In New England the in- 
fested area has jumped from 300 square 
miles to over 2000 within a few months. 
Massachusetts is the greatest sufferer, al- 
though the pest is now in New Hampshire. 
As American Agriculturist readers know, 
there is a considerable infestation here in 
New ‘York. 

So important is the matter that a con- 
ference of commissioners and entomological 
authorities with the federal representatives 
is being held in Albany this week. In New 
England there is talk of a quarantine against 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire on field 
crops and market garden products to pro- 
tect the remainder of the country. It might 
include New York as well, which would mean 


hundreds of thousands of dollars loss to 
farmers. Unfortunately, there is no easy 
way of combating the corn borer, other than 
destroying the plant it is in, root and branch, 
The pest must be checked at all costs, anq 
that promptly. Otherwise Amierican agri- 
culture will be the loser into the millions of 
dollars annually. 


Fair Season Opens 

Ohio is celebrating its annual state fair 
at Columbus as we go to press. Year by 
year this great institution has added to its 
usefulness in the service of the people of 
the state. It has become one of tke great 
instrumentalities for agricultural progress, 
not only in Ohio, but throughout the United 
States. The managers have put forth un- 
usual effort this year, as is evidenced in 
every nook and corner. Exhibits as a whole 
were never better nor were they ever larger 
in numbers. In some departments all pre- 
vious records have been broken. In other 
departments there was a slight let-up due 
to season and past weather conditions. The 
Ohio state fair is more and more becoming 
educational in nature, more and more be- 
coming a standard for all similar enterprises 
in the country. 

A real competitor of the Ohio state fair 
is the New York state fair, which opens its 
gates in Syracuse on September 8. New York 
usually eclipses Ohio in number of fair vis- 
itors, but until its building program is com- 
plete, will lack some of the many facilities 
possessed by the younger western brother. 
Both of these fairs are well patronized, finan- 
cially successful always and ever blessed 
with splendid management, courageous plan- 
ning, a veritable agricultural feast. 


Sun Time Wins 


Daylight saving is repealed over the pres- 
ident’s second veto. In the house it had 
seven votes more than the necessary two- 
thirds majority to go over the veto. In the 
senate the margin was even larger. Con- 
gress simply would not approve the reason- 
ing in the second veto message, printed in 
full on another page. Further comment upon 
Such drivel is needless. 

This act of congress brings the new time 
to an end at the close of the present season. 
The country would then have gone back to 
the old time for the winter, but the repeal 
means that when spring comes the old clock 
time will continue right along, instead of 
having the clock shoved ahead an hour, as 
was done this spring and last year. How- 
ever, there is nothing to prevent other in- 
dustries going to work in summer an hour 
earlier, if they want to, same as farmers 
have to do. 

How stupendous this victory for agricul- 
ture is emphasized by the “inside story” 
printed on second page of this issue. 


Big Loss by Railroad Strike 


After tying up. freight and express for 
nearly two weeks, the railroad strike in the 
middle and eastern states was declared off, 
‘but it will be another week before the normal 
movement of goods is fully restored. 

The strike has been disastrous to_thou- 
sands of farmers who could not ship to mar- 
ket. Much stuff spoiled on the producers’ 
hands, while some produce and livestock 
reached market all in a bunch and sold below 
cost. The railroad men had no just griev- 
ance, as last year their pay was enormously 
increased. Indeed, the average railroad em- 
ployee now works fewer hours and gets morc 
money for it than the average farmer, who, 
in addition to the labor of himself and his 
family, has some thousands of dollars in- 
vested in his farm and equipment. 

Yet the farmer has not yet “struck.” We 
hope he won’t have to strike in order to en- 
force his rights. If the farmer ever is com- 
pelled to limit production to his own needs, 
let other folks look out. 
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Work on Overwinter Truck Crops 


What to do on rhubarb, asparagus and strawberries—A. E. Wilkinson 


™% HROUGHOUT the season the 
“ growers of rhubarb, asparagus 
and strawberries have paid 
particular attention to the va- 
rious requirements of these 
* three, overwinter crops. The 
fertilizer requirements of the crops have 
been adequately met by liberal applications 
of fertilizer materials. Frequent thorough 
cultivations have been given insuring con- 
servation of moisture and, therefore, ade- 
quate water for plant growth. Insect pests 





_and plant diseases have received the proper 


dose to send them to the right-about-face. 
After all this expensive labor and material 
has been supplied it would be folly to neglect 
the crops in the fall of the year, because by 
neglecting them they may not come through 
the winter safely, and therefore the result 
in crops the next year would naturally be 
limited. 

Let us see what is needed in the fall for 
each of the three crops. The first crop to be 
taken up is rhubarb. How often we see this 
crop sadly neglected in the fall. Leaves al- 
lowed to decay on the soil. The few weeds 
that have escaped the cultivator thrusting 
their skeletons high in the air, shaking in 
the wind and indicating neglect fn every 
particular. The bed without protection 
against the cold of win- 


neglected the patch after the last cultivation 
in late July or August 1 and weeds have 
had full sway. If this is so, it would be 
advisable to run a mowing machine through 
the bed and mow the weeds and tops when 
the tops have turned yellow enough to in- 
dicate that the major portion of foods con- 
tained have passed to the roots. As many 
varieties are subject to rust, it would be an 
advantage to destroy these tops, by the 
process of burning, and the weeds with them. 
The tops and weeds may serve as a harbor 
for insects if they are allowed to remain 
intact. 

The modern way of handling a bed at this 
time or just a little earlier is that of culti- 
vating the bed until the middle or last of 
August, then sowing about 20 pounds of 
hairy vetch seed per acre, as a cover crop, 
being careful to inoculate the vetch seed 
when it is to be used on ground that has not 
grown vetch previously, and to use scarified 
vetch seed, thus insuring germination of the 
seed. Where a cover crop is used it is ad- 
visable to grow asparagus that is rust re- 
sistant, that means Reading Giant, or its 
improvements, Mary Washington, Martha 


Washington, or Washington. The Giant 
Argentieul is a good variety, but it 
is slightly less rust resistant. By using 


‘the roots in the fall of the year for this work. 


As the forced product is obtained from the 
food material stored in the roots, it is highly 
essential that each root crown have the max- 
imum uninjured root surface attached to it. 
The greater the root surface the stronger is 
the forced product. Store the roots where 
they will not dry out, and where they can be 
held at a low temperature. 


Last but Not Least—Strawberries 


Do you close your yearly account with the 
strawberry bed by leaving it full of weeds, 
overcowded with plants and full of rubbish? 
Or do you have certain rows for plant pro- 
duction, certain spaces between the rows 
where cultivation has taken place and have 
you practiced good sanitary methods? Trash 
and weeds offer opportunities for hibernat- 
ing deleterious insects and plant diseases. 
Why not eradicate these breeding grounds 
and thus save dollars in the future-crop? A 
grower in Atlantic county, N J, who an- 
nually produces 10 acres of strawberries 
sends his strawberry bed into winter abso- 
lutely free of weeds and with a limited 
number of plants in the plant rows, the 
weak ones being cut out. 

A little later the strawberry bed should be 
ready for a mulch. Well rotted stable ma- 

nure has many advan- 





ter, and the superabun- 
dance of water which is 
bound to come when 
spring arrives. Many 
of the weeds left on the 
bed serve as a harbor 
for pests. At the same 
time their presence in- 
dicates less efficiency 
on that particular farm. 
Pull them out. Destroy 
them. At the same 
time remove the dead 
leaves and seed stalks, 
which may serve as 
a breeding place for 
insects and plant dis- 
eases. The destruc- 








tages. They are given 
above, but it is becom- 
ing so scarce and the 
price so high, that at 
a.cost of $4 or more a 
ton on the farm, it is a 
question whether or not 
it is not too expensive 
to use for this purpose. 
The best mulch, disre- 
garding manure, _ is 
probably rye straw. It 
does not pack easily, 
thus smothering plants, 
and it generally con- 
tains less weed seed. 
Oat straw breaks up 
and packs quickly and 








tion of the decayed 
portions of the plant 
and weeds by fire is one 
that is very thorough. The bed should now 
be ready for its winter coat or mulch. 

Stable manure is one of the best coats to 
apply, because it protects thoroughly, and 
because it enriches the soil. Not less than 
10 tons of stable manure should be used per 
acre. The amount used above this will de- 
pend entirely upon the resources of the in- 
dividual grower. It is well now to look care- 
fully over the bed and to see if adequate 
surface drainage is available. Surplus water 
standing on the bed of rhubarb for any 
length of time will have an injurious effect 
upon the roots, and in many cases will kill 
them outright. A few furrows plowed at the 
edge of the bed or between rows of rhubarb, 
so that the furrows connect™And draw off 
the water quickly, is generally sufficient. 

Perhaps the grower intends to force. some 
of the rhubarb during late winter or early 
spring; if so it would be necessary for him 
to remove the large cluster of roots at this 
time. Exercise case, in order that the clus- 
ter may not be broken and that the largest 
amount of root surface is removed without 
injury. The roots can be taken to a shed, 
piled up, cevered with soil, thus preventing 
evaporation of water from the roots, and at 
the same time keeping them in condition for 
proper forcing later. The roots should be 
stored where a low temperature can be 
maintained. Freezing does not hurt them if 
they are thawed out gradually. 

The green tops of the asparagus have 
probably begun to turn yellow and show 
Signs of maturity. Perhaps the grower has 





Strawberry . Field Cleaned Up for Winter 


@ cover crop the ground is_ thorough- 
ly covered with -an over-winter green 
crop. “This is a highly important factor, be- 
cause much of our asparagus is grown on 
sandy soils. Such soils blow easily in the 
winter if not held down. Vetch will hold 
them. With this cover crop the grower does 
not cut the tops of the asparagus in the fall, 
but allows them to serve as a support for the 
vetch. In the spring of the year the entire 
mass is torn to pieces and incorporated with 
the soil, by using a disk harrow. Where the 
cover crop is not used, it is advisable to 
protect the bed in winter with a mulch ma- 
terial. When manure was more plentiful the 
growers would draw out manure in the fall, 
and apply liberally to their asparagus beds. 
One of the best beds I ever managed was one 
where manure was applied in the fall as a 
cover, thus having a threefold benefit from 
the manure: Cover in the winter, more 
humus in the soil in the following year and 
plant food supplied. 

Drainage is highly essential with aspar- 
agus. I remember inspecting an asparagus 
bed in western New York that was entirely 
ruined, because the owner had not offered 
facilities for the quick removal of water 
from the asparagus field. Standing water re- 
mained 12 days on his field; after this was 
removed the only live asparagus was around 
the edge, where the water had not reached. 
Plow a few furrows along the natural water 
course, thus aiding the spring run-off. 

Asparagus is often forced in the winter or 
early spring, and it is necessary to remove 


contains many noxious 
seeds. Wheat straw 
holds the position be- 
tween oat and rye straw. Many growers 
wait until the ground has frozen before ap- 
plying the mulch. Others apply when time 
permits. One year I used the manure 
spreader, and well-rotted manure at the rate 
of 15 tons per acre, applying the manure 
early in the fall. It had time to cover the 
ground thoroughly, thus preventing heaving 
of the plants, and it brought the bed through 
the winter in excellent shape. 

Strawberries, as well as other winter 
crops, are easily injured by excessive water. 
Careful attention should be given to adequate 
surface water drainage. All plants needed 
for forcing should be removed from the 
field and stored where they can be obtained 
easily when desired. The requirements for 
storage are similar to the other all-winter 
crops. 


Where the Corn Goes—Some 90% of the 
annual corn crop is used for animal con- 
sumption, says the government bulletin, one- 
third of this amount being fed to hogs; about 
10% of the entire crop for human consump- 
tion. 


Utilized Land—The secretary of agricul- 
ture says about 60% of the land in the United 
States is tillable; approximately 367 million 
acres planted to crops in 1918. “For every 
100 acres now tilled, 300 acres may be util- 
ized when the country is fully settled. Of 
course, much of the best land is in use, al- 
though possibly 85% is not yielding full re- 
turns.” 
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Tariff and the Bean Industry 

lL. A. TOAN, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y 

The bean industry in New York 
and Michigan is declining very rap- 
idiy. This is probably due to three 
causes: 1. Foreign and western com- 
petition; 2, uncontrollable diseases 
and insect troubles; 3, the present 
method of purchase by dealers. For- 
eign competition is the most serious. 
A year ago over 4,000,000 bushels 
were imported and 17,000,000 bush- 
els produced. Import tax is only 
2%.cents per bushel, established in 
1912, when beans were worth $2.25 
in Boston. The duty should be 90 
cents to $1 now. Most of the foreign 
beans come from the far east. New 
York state farmers cannot compete 
with cheap foreign labor. Beans can 
be shipped from Manchuria to New 
York and successfully compete with 
York state beans. During the war 
government agencies were large pur- 
chasers of foreign beans. These were 
purchased for less than eastern men 
could grow beans. The result was 
the demoralization of the market. 
Only the most favored localities could 
make a profit. The American manu- 
facturer receives protection. Why 
should not the farmer? Farming 
must be profitable to him or he goes 
out of businers There should be a 
protective tariff that will afford ade- 
quate protection. 

I understand that eggs are now be- 
ing shipped from China by the ship- 
load to the Pacific coast, they by 
trainload to New York. Poultrymen 
will soon have troubles of their own. 
We need action now, and not after 
the industry has been killed. 

Note—We should be pleased to 
have our readers write American 
Agriculturist what they think about 
the points raised by Mr Toan. It is 
a live subject, and now is the time 
to talk it.—(The Editor. 


Future Fertilizer Prices 


Some weeks ago, as published in 
these columns at the time, the depart- 
ment of agriculture announced a 
forthcoming cut for autumn delivery 
of commercial fertilizers of some 30%. 
The lower figures are something of 
great importance to farmers. One 
thing is apparent to every thoughtful 
person—the necessity of early putting 
in orders for needed autumn deliyer- 
ies. The freight congestion at this 
late summer date and the railroad 
situation as a whole are exceedingly 
apprehensive, if not serious, No one 
can look into the future a day to 
know about actual deliveries, whether 
it be of fertilizers or coal or farm 
machinery or dairy feeds. Large users 
of fertilizers are keeping in close 
touch with the market situation and 
many of them are taking no chances, 
putting in their orders for promptest 
possible deliveries. 

Bearing on this a recent letter from 
the.soil improvement committee of the 
National fertilizer association is worth 
considering. This agrees that whether 
the announced decrease in prices is a 
plump 30% or lean 30%, the fact re- 
mains there is a substantial decrease 
and the prices quoted by the depart- 
ment may be considered a basis for 
buying. Memory, is refreshed, how- 
ever, to the fact that wherever au- 
tumn-sown wheat is grown, fertilizer 
manufacturers have two seasons, 
spring and fall; for spring «season 
they put out their prices around the 
middle of December, and for autumn 
they are made public around the mid- 
die of June. 

Autumn prices of 1919 have there- 
fore been out since June 15, even 
though many persons in the farming 
public have not seen fit to inquire 
because they felt they were not yet 
ready to buy. It is indicated that from 
these June 15 quotations there is no 
probability of any further decline in 
fertilizers, especially with the labor 
conditions so unsettled. The forth- 
coming increase in freight rates need 
not necessarily apply to deliveries of 
fall fertilizers; because probably 30 to 
60 days’ notice would be given prior 
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to the additional rate and by that 
time the autumn fertilizers will have 
been delivered. But naturally it will 
affect the price of fertilizer for the 
spring of 1920. 


New York Crops Moving 


M. G, F. 


The State onion movement started 


off well, considerably in advance of 
last season. The gain is due to -the 
earlier season rather than to increased 
acreage. Madison county onions are 
a heavy crop, giving hopes of an 
average of 400 bushels an acre. 
Wayne county has but &% of last year’s 
crop, and the yield is far from satis- 
factory. The state yield was 2786 
cars last year, and present indications 
show that the figures will probably 
stand for this year’s movement. 

Long Island again leads the state 
in potatoes, having been the only sec- 
tion so far to start the new crop in 
a quantity movement. Prices are 
high this year on potatoes as the 
crop is short. One car of old pota- 
toes was shipped, coming after the 
normal close of the season July 15, 
This makes a total movement of last 
year’s potatoes of 10,074 cars. 

The celery outlook is far increased 
production over last year, but still 
short of normal. Only small lots of 
early celery have been moved so far. 
Selling of late celery is nearly com- 
pleted. In Wayne county the increase 
in celery acreage is 20%, with Madi- 
son and Cayuga settings about the 
same as last year. 

New conditions in exporting apples 
confront fruit men this year as all 
such apples must be graded. England 
last year was so eager for apples that 
she paid fancy prices and did not in- 
sist on grading. There is an excellent 
demand at home for lower grades and 
cull apples this year as the crop is 
so short. The canneries have had to 
make good on the “plus raise” clause 
all along this year. ; 

Peaches are being given every care. 
The crop is small, the cost high, but 
the quality excellent. 


Replacing Man Power ontheFarm 
{From Page 3.] 

tion about the wisdom of doubling up 
teams, of equipping the farm with all 
necessary tools and implements, of re- 
placing inadequate, undersized imple- 
ments for the larger kinds to do more 
work in a day at a less demand on 
man power and at less cost, It is 
obvious that if a. foot may be gained 
in the cutter bar ef a mowing ma- 
chine, using slightly heavier horses, 
the efficiency of the man unit has 
been so enlarged that he does in four 
days or five days what could only be 
done by working a day or two longer 
with a smaller machine. 


Change in Every Direction 

This same idea goes out in all di- 
rections. Better roads will mean heav- 
ier loads and less,,trips to get the 
produce to market, ss trips to get the 
supply from the railroad stations to 
the farm. Better roads, too, will mean 
faster work; an hour gained in mak- 
ing a trip means many hours saved in 
the year, and these saved hours mean 
saved labor. The new order calls for 
conveniences in all farm directions. 
Think of the many miles that many 
farmers, mostly women, travel, carry- 
ing water to the house. With a small 
gasoline engine for driving power, the 
water from the well could be placed 
in needed parts of the house and barns 
at small cost—and at great saving of 
human toil! 

Horse labor applied in a redirected 
farm garden shows that plows may 
replace spades, and cultivating tools 
replace hoes. In a season this mod- 
ern plan will remove weeks of drudg- 
ery in the aggregate and yield better 
fruits from that land. In all direc- 
tions this same idea prevails. On 
many farms with these simple con- 
trivances provided, the labor of one 
or more men units can readily be re- 
moved, and yet greater efficinecy can 
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be had. In lessening the man-power 
on the farm, we lessen drudgery, 
make more satisfying the work of the 
farm and more enriching the life in 
the country. 


Union Crop Meets Set Backs 


The onion outlook is not encourag- 
ing. Reports to American Agricul- 
turist indicate much damage of one 
kind or another from Indiana on 
through Ohio; New York and New 
England. Thrip, maggots, floods, high 
temperatures and blight are reducing 
the yield which did not promise bur- 
densome from the acreage that went 
in this season. Quite a few growers 
are selling, as noted in the accom- 
panying paragraphs. Prices are none 
too satisfactory considering the high 
costs of growing and the limited 
yield that many farms will produce. 
Some sections are reporting quite op- 
timistically as for example Madison 
county, N Y, where 400 bushels to the 
acre are promised. Wayne county, 
however, is not so good and the state 
as a whole is not likely to exceed last 
year’s output. We give herewith 
brief notes from the letters reaching 
American Agriculturist: 


Notes From the Field 

Onions about half a crop here.— 
{J. B. Q@; North Madison, O. 

Only crop less than 25% of average. 
Floods did great damage. Very small 
portion will be held. Yield 100 to 300 
bus p acre.—[{W. F. K., Wooster, O. 

None loaded for shipment yet, bids 
$1.25@1.50 p bu, estimated yield 300 
bus p acre. Thrip has shortened crop. 
{c. © 8. Ada, O. ~* 

Onion acreage 90% . of . normal, 
= 5 aa fine.—[({W. J. C., Slate Hill, 


Four inches of rain a few days ago 
flooded the onion fields and are almost 
ruined. 


l=) 


Growers are pulling them 


but quality will be poor. Will sell soon, 


but no prices-yet.—[W. A. C., Woos.- 


ter, O. 

Damage done by heat, thrip ang 
maggots to the extent of 40%. Estim- 
ated yield about 250 bus p acre, 
Buyers are paying $1@1.50 p p 
Growers selling freely.—[R. B. k 
MeGuffey, O. 

Districts of Shreve, Big Prairie ang 
Funk damaged by thrip and flood, 
Some fields under water for three 
days. Crop will be too small to esti. 
mate. Don’t believe there will be 
more than eight or 10 cars in all the 
fields. mentioned.—[A. E. V., Big 
Prairie, O. 

Onion crop in this section was 
damaged first by thrip, then by flood, 
Yield will probably not be more than 
70% of normal. Onions damaged by 
flood and thrip will be marketed 
early. Know nothing now about 
probable prices.—[{H. W. C., Welling. 
ton, O. 

About 50% of a crop in this sec. 
tion; damage caused by thrip. Prices 
$2@2.50 p 100 lbs. Some are being 
loaded into cars, others held in stor. 
age.—[R. W., Columbia City, Ind.. 

Owing to hot weather and thrip the 
crop will not come up to our estimate 
of 50%. Bulbs are small and doubt 
if they will average 150 bus p acre. 
The few sold brought $1.13 p bu f o b 
Kimmell.—[A. J. G., Wolf Lake, Ind, 

Crop about 40% ‘of average or about 
200 bus p acre. Injured by hot, dry 
weather.—[J. J. K., Hammond, Ind. 

Very few onions grown here in last 
10 years. Crop 
small.—[D. P. C., Green Bay, Wis. 

Onions badly affected with thrip, 
yield probably about 300 bus p acre or 
less. Price offered $2 p 100 Ibs for 
large onions, buyer furnishing the 
bag.—[C. M. W., Northampton, Mass, 

Crop below average, yield 100 to 
300 bus p acre. Present bid $2.50 p 
100 Ibs. Some will sell, others will 
hold.—[J. M., East Whately, Mass. 





Trouble with Two-Cycle Engine 


My eight horse power, single cylin- 
der, two cycle engine gives consider- 
able trouble, due to gas collecting in 
the base. The manufacturer claims 
this trouble is due to an obstructed 
exhaust. The exhaust pipe is 2144 
inches, and the insides of the muffler 
have been removed. Every precau- 
tion thas been taken to prevent any 
chance of obstructions in the exhaust 
pipe. The engine runs at about 400 
r p m.—([C. F. Kenyon, Rhode Island. 

One of the most important points 
to consider in the satisfactory opera- 
tion of a two gycle engine is high test 
gasoline. ‘The present low grade of 
fuel tends to condense, consequently 
dropping in the base. Unless a good 
grade of gasoline is used, the gasoline 
must be well heated before reaching 
the carburetor, and this may be ac- 
complished by providing enough cop- 
per tubing so that the gasoline line 
from the supply tank can be wound 
around the exhaust pipe several times 
before connected to the carburetor. A 
hot air stéve should also be arranged 
for supplying hot air to the intake of 
the carburetor. With no back pres- 
sure from the exhaust, this should 
correct the fault. Do not attempt to 
reduce the capacity of the base, as fts 
size is based upon the bore and stroke 
of the cylinder and the size of the 


intake. 


Examine Length of Pump Stroke 


We have a three horse power_engine 
which pumps water from a well to a 
reservoir through a 1%-inch pipe at a 
distance of 600 feet. here appears to 
be a back pressure on the pump, and 
the pin that connects the arm of the 
pump to the wheel has broken many 
times. The pipe line runs uphill and 
enters the reservoir at the bottom. 
have put in a check valve about 200 
feet from the engine, but this does not 
help any.—[G. Erler, Jr, New York. 


It may be that the length of the 
stroke of your pump is not adjusted 
properly and, therefore, causes the 
breaking of the pin which connects 
the arm of the pump to the drive 
wheel. A three-horse power engine 
ought to furnish ample power to do 
the work you are doing. The check 
valve ought to be placed right near 
the pump so that there will be abso- 
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reply by private is desired. — 


lutely no back pressure of the water 
on the pump. 

if you had stated the hight to which 
you have to lift the water, the diam- 
eter and length of thecylinder it would 
have given a little more information 
on which to base a reply. Your diffi- 
culty will be partially overcome, if 
not entirely, by checking up the cor- 
rect length of stroke of the spring and 
placing the check valve near the en- 
gine. 


Kerosene for Auto Fuel 


I am thinking of buying a kerosene 
burner for my Ford truck. This burner 
is a casting so constructed that it re- 
places intake and exhaust manifolds. 
After starting on gasoline the exhaust 
will heat and vaporize kerosene. This 
device is used in addition to the regular 
carburetor. I think the device itself is 
all right, but don’t understand how gas 
generated from kerosene would work in 
the engine. Would it have as much 
power as gasoline? ‘Would it dirty the 
engine any quicker than gasoline? 
Would you get the same number of 
miles per gallon? Do you think the 
device would be practical and would you 
advise trying it?—[A. A. C., Ohio. 

A number of attachments can be 
put on Ford automobiles to operate 
with kerosene. As the burning of 
kerosene depends upon heat the prin- 
ciple involved is the application of 
heat to the mixture of kerosene and 
air in order to get kerosene to vapor- 
ize. Im all carburetor attachments 
with which I am familiar, the engine 
must be started on gasoline, and 
after it is warm, kerosene is used. 

Burning kerosene does not injure 
the engine, but more attention must 
be given to lubrication, Not all the 
kerosene is vaporized, so some of it 
will pass the pistons and get into the 
erank case, resulting in thinning the 
lubricating oil. It is therefore neces 
sary that you give more attention to 
lubrication. ‘The majority of tests 
show there will be a saving in cost of 
running an engine on kerosene. 
question the advantage gained by us- 
ing kerosene in an automobile, for the 
automobile is not run under a steady 
load like motors used in tractors. 
Since heat is an essential requirement 
for successful burning of low grade 
fuels, it is necessary that a fairly con- 
stant load be maintained on the 
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fnotor. I have run a good many tests 
on use of kerosene in various types of 
motors and found in practically all 
«ses @ saving. There is no question 
put that these devices improve the 
action of the engine even when oper- 
aiing on low-grade gasoline. 

You will probably find your engine 
will not respond as quickly to the 
throttle when burning kerosene; also 
that it does not have the power that 
it does on gasoline. This statement 
may appear contradictory to what I 
nave said, but you must remember 
that in using such attachments the 
design of the motor has not been 
changed. The handling of kerosene 
always has been a problem even in a 
motor designed for kerosene. The fuel 

blem cannot be solved by the use 
of only the attachment. 





Figuring Drawbar Horse Power 

Kindly give me the rule for figuring 
the drawbar power of a gasoline trac- 
tor—[Thomas McGee. 

The rule for figuring drawbar 
power of a gas tractor is to multiply 
the speed in miles per hour by the 
number of pounds pull by 5280 and 
divide the product by 33,000 times 60, 
which will give you the answer in 
horse power. For example, we will 
assume that a tractor is operating at 
a speed of 2 miles per hour and has 
a drawbar pull of 1500 pounds. 
Figuring this out according to the 
above formula, the tractor would de- 
velop 8 drawbar horse power. 

The common practice among most 
tractor manufacturers is to rate the 
drawbar at about half the brake or 
belt power. The number of pounds 
which a tractor can pull will vary 
with the different rates of speed. A 
tractor developing 8 horse power at 
the drawbar will pull 3000 pounds at 
1 mile per hour; 2000 pounds at 1% 
miles per hour; 1500 pounds at 2 miles 
per hour; 1200 pounds at 2% miles 
per hour and 1000 pounds at 3 miles 
per hour. 


Old Cylinder Oil 


In renewing the transmission oil in a 
tractor, is ghe old oil after having re- 
mained in a vessel until all sediment 
has settled to the bottom suitable to 
use in the engine, using only the oil 
drawn down to the sediment? Will used 
engine oil be suitable to use again when 
treated as above?—[W. B. Lindley. 

The transmission oil removed from 
the case, if allowed to settle, then 
poured off and strained, makes a 
fairly satisfactory lubricating oil, but 
is not suitable for use in the engine. 
In order to use the oil at all it should 
be allowed to stand for several days 
until thoroughly settled then strained 
through several layers of cheese cloth. 
This will remove only large particles 
of solid material but will not purify 
the oil. 


Question on Water Power 


Will I be permitted to dam a small 
Stream that crosses my farm, provided 
the water does not back up on the ad- 
joining property? I want about a 4- 
foot head, and expect to develop power 
enough to run a small generator for 
lighting my farm buildings, also, if pos- 
sible, to irrigate some land. I have 
available about 400 cubic feet of water 
per minute.—[L. Baker. 


No one can object to your damming 
& smal] stream crossing your farm, 
Provided it does not interfere with the 
fRatural drainage of the adjoining 
land. With the amount of water you 
have available, and a four-foot head, 
you would develop something less 
than two horse power. If you could 
Taise this to a T-foot head, then you 
could develop something like 7 horse 
Power. With the losses which might 
be occasioned in the installation of a 
water motor, generator and other 
equipment, it is doubtful if a four- 
foot head would develop sufficient 
Power to make it worth while. It 
appears that since the water rises 
only two inches—150 feet from the 
dam—that you might develop a 7-foot 
head. <A turbine type wheel would be 
best to install under such a low head. 
The Pelton wheel, which is an im- 
Pulse type of motor, is best adapted 
to high heads and small flow. Usually 
this type motor is not installed under 
less than a 20-foot head. The ola 
type water motor, known as an over- 
shot wheel, has been replaced very 
Senerally by the turbine wheel. The 
®vershot type is not adapted to heads 
less than 6 feet. With the limited 
Quantity of water which you have 
available, and the inefficiency of the 
®vershot wheel, the turbine wheel 
Would be a more satisfactory type to 
install. 
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Bosch Magneto 


Farm Engine Supremacy 


















famous “Z” Engine and the Bosch high tension, oscillating magneto 

combine to make the one SUPREME farm engine. 9 The dependability 

of the Bosch in delivering a steady succession of hot, intensive sparks is well 

known and adds the one possible betterment to the “Z”—always recognized 

as America’s foremost farm engine. 9JCall on your “Z” Engine dealer and 

see the result of this newest combination—FAIRBANKS-MORSE “Z” 

WITH BOSCH MAGNETO. J Over 200 Bosch Service Stations assist 

our dealers in delivering maximum engine service. J Prices—1)2 H. P., $75.00 
—3H.P., $125.00—6 H. P., $200.00—all F. O. B. Factory. 
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Mr. Wheat Grower— 


Plan early for fall seeding 
—carefully prepare seed- 
bed—arrange for fertilizer 
—sow good seed wheat 
of the right variety—sow 


“Hoffman’s 
Seed Wheat” 


Grown in famous Lancas- 
ter Wheat Belt—known in 
every section for its hardi- 
ness — vitality — produc- 
tiveness. Is reliable—means 
increased yields wherever 
taken to be sown. 


Eight varieties—smooth and 
> bearded sorts—graded—sound 














Shown here is the head of 





be 's Prolific’ variety— 
yielding 35 to 48 bushels per 
acre. 
Seed must please you. Sold 
on Money Back Plan. Costs 
only 30¢ to $1 per acre to 
change to ‘“‘Hoffman’s Seed.” 
~ ” 
“Hoftman’s Wheat Book 
ecribes varieties — tells 
“How to Get a Crop of 
offers other farm 













seeds. 
ples—if you tell where you 
saw this offer. 

Write for it teday 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. 
Landisville, Lancaster Ce., Pa. 


Use Your Auto! 


¥ ] 
* 

















WELL "Pavs* WELL 


mach of own. Cash or casy 
Oe ce iyice ana snes for ail purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. ¥. 




















(U.S.Government/ 
Rarbed Wire! 












Special Factory Price 
Offer—The U.S.Army 
Munson Last Shoe at 
$3.95 and $4.85 


This U. S. Army Munson Last Shoe. 
sewed, ist grade, factory 
price to your home at $4.85. Re- 
tails for $7.00. Made of the best water 
proof tan elkskin leather. Guaranteed to 
give the best wear. Some in grade two 
made in heavy waterproof elk lea 
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President’s Second Veto 


OF THE ACT OF CONGRESS REPEALING 
DAYLIGHT SAVING 


I return this bill, H. R. 3854 “An 
act for the repeal of daylight saving 
law,” without my signature, but do 
so with utmost reluctance. I realize 
the very considerable and in some 
respects very serious inconveniences 
to which the daylight saving law sub- 
jetts the farmers of the country, to 
whom we owe the greatest considera- 
tion and who have distinguished 
themselves during these recent years 
of war and want by patriotic en- 
deavors worthy of all praise. But I 
have been obliged to balance one set 
of disadvantages against another and 
to venture a judgment as to which 
were the most serious for the coun- 
try. 

The immediate and pressing need 
of the country is production, increased 
and increasing production in all lines 
of industry. Disorganization and dis- 
location caused by the war have told 
nowhere so heavily as at the indus- 
trial centers—in manufacture and in 
the many industries to which the 
country and the whole world must 
look to supply needs which cannot 
be ignored or postponed. It is 
to these that the daylight saving law 
is of most service. It ministers to 
economy and to efficiency. And the 
interest of the farmer is not in all 
respects separated from these inter- 
ests. He needs what the factories 
produce along with the rest of the 
world. He is profited by the pros- 
perity which the success brings about. 
His own life and methods are more 
easily adjusted, I ventured to think, 
than those of the manufacturer and 
the merchant. 

These are the considerations which 
have led me to withhold my signa- 
ture from this repeal. I hope that 
they are considerations which will 
appeal to the thoughtful judgment of 
the House and in the long run to the 
thoughtful judgment of the farmers 
of the country, who have always 
shown an admirable public spirit. 

— ££ 


Grange Makes Demand 


A program calling for repeal of 
war-time food control, abolition of 
control of exports and enactment of 
legislation to protect farmers, was an- 
nounced last week by the national 
grange, representing 700,000 farmers. 

The grange plan to be urged upon 
congress at once is as follows: 

Ending of wheat price regulation 
and all price fixing on primary food 
or clothing material at the end of the 
present crop season. 

Removal of all restrictions and reg- 
ulations based on war powers of con- 
gress, including the food administra- 
tion activities. 

Clear definition of the constitu- 
tional power of congress to deal with 
hoarding, conspiracies and combina- 
tions to enhance prices and with 
waste or destruction of food or simi- 
lar products under peace conditions. 

Immediate termination of the pow- 
ers of the war trade board. 

Removal of all internal 
taxes on food products. 

Revision of tariff schedules to af- 
ford protection for farm products 
equal to protection for manufactured 
pr-ducts. 

Immediate revision of discount and 
grading rules especially on wheat and 
adequate representation to actual pro- 
ducing farmers in the formation of 
grades and discounts to be adopted 
in the future. 

Liberal appropriations for increased 
work and legislative authority, if 
necessary to extend activities of the 
interstate commerce commission, fed- 
eral trade commission, tariff commis- 
sion and the department of justice on 
the basis of pre-war laws. 


Recognition of Organizations 
Recognition of organizations of 


producing farmers in making up the 
personnel of committees, boards, or 


revenue 


Live Issues 
for 


Farm Folks 
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commissions to direct enforcement of 
existing or proposed laws. 

Immediate restoration of govern- 
ment to pre-war conditions by hasten- 
ing the demobilization of fighting 
forces and superfluous government 
employees. 

Abandonment of unnecessary gov- 
ernment functions. 

Enactment of laws to define legal- 
ity of collective bargaining among 
agricultural people. 

Enactment of laws to safeguard 
buyers of feedstuffs, commercial fer- 
tilizers and faFm products. 

Appointment of a spetial commit- 
tee to prepare and issue official state- 
ments to inform the public of critical 
conditions affecting agricultural pro- 
duction for the coming year. This 
program was laid before a joint ses- 
sion of the house and senate agri- 
cultural committees last week by na- 
tional grange representatives. They 
stated that it is supported in whole 
or in part by other farm organiza- 
tions. 

Denounce Political Quackery 

Farmers announced to the roomful 
of senators and congressmen that 
they had no sympathy with “political 
quackery.” They called on the city 
“dawdlers” to sacrifice profits if they 
expected the farmers to accept lower 
prices. J. R. Howard, president of 
the Iowa farm bureau federation, 
made a declaration of the farmers’ 
attitude. 

“The American farmer does not 
sympathize with artificial or political 
quackery for befogging the real issue. 
If prices are cut to the bone all along 
the line, he will go as far along that 
road as any—but he will not go alone: 

“If increased production will clari- 
fy the situation, the American farmer 
will jointly, with all his fellow citi- 
zens, buckle his belt for a most stren- 
uous campaign of production—but 
here again he is determined that he 
will not work alone.” 


Future Farm Values 


Will dairy farm propetty in New 
York state increase or decrease in 
value in the next six months or a 
year? 

In some sections chojce dairy farms 
can now be bought only at prices that 
look mighty high compared to a few 
years back. If you want to sell, do 
so when you have a buyer, rather 
than wait for higher values. Farm 
buyers are not over-plenty at any 
time. If peace, economics, politics 
settle down to normal, dairy products 
ought to be fairly high for the next 
year or two anyway, with dairy farms 
in demand, Whether values then will 
taper off because of overprodiction 
and for other reasons, or will hold 
firm in advance, one man’s guess is as 
good as another. Looking ahead for 
10 to 20 years, we consider farms 
good property and farming good bus- 
iness. 


Sound Sensé on H C L 
PRINCE T. WOODS 


Congratulations on your editorials, 
Profiteers found at last and The new 
crisis in agriculture. Last week I pre- 
pared similar mattér for daily press, 
but it was turned down. Ths news- 
papers will not, as a rule, print any- 
thing that is in favor of the farmers 
or that presents a common sense 
view of the H C of L. 

Farmers, dairymen and poultrymen 
are prosecuted as “horrible examples” 
of profiteering, but the press is mum 
on the boosting of kerosene to 20 
cents per gallon and 1 cent or 2 cents 
added to gasoline costs, or any other 
“big business” method of soaking the 
consumer. “Daylight saving” makes 
it necessary for the farmer and coun- 
try dweller to burn the higher cost 
kerosene on both ends of day—and 
both coal oil and gasolene farm en- 
gines, tractors, etc, now in use for 
wood sawing and general farm rou- 
tine cost more to operate because of 
higher price of gas, oil, and labor, 


See ee eo 


but that doesn’t worry the urbanite. 

History repeats and any casual stu- 
dent of history ought to be able to see 
where we're headed unless more san- 
ity is exhibited and someone puts on 
the brakes. There ought to be a soft 
pedal on the H C of L. Instead of 
more pay and less work, there are a 
lot of people, with overstrung nerves, 
who ought to work more and cut out 
a lot of the hysterical jazz and con- 
stant search for novelty in amuse- 
ment and thrillers for their overfed 
sensations. 

There has been more wild spending 
and extravagance at summer resorts 
this season than ever before in my ex- 
perience, and one has only to glimpse 
crowds in our towns and cities to see 
that it isn’t confined to summer re- 
sorts. As a people we need to slow 
down a bit, get the pace inside of the 
speed limits, do useful work more, 
use brains for the purpose for which 
they were intended instead of wasting 
gray matter by constant titillation. 
The H C of L will take care of itself 
if the hysteria is cut out and every- 
body gets busy on sensible work. 





Jottings from the 
Farmers 











What the People Say 


The nations of the world now real- 
ize that they must work out a co- 
operative food supply system—an in- 
ternational system. This must be 
done, but the actual accomplishment 
of it is not without a grave danger 
that should be realized. The people 
want the food that the farmers pro- 
duce, but with increase of production 
costs, together with reduced labor and 
a probable long readjustment period, 
the demand will be for cheaper food. 
Hence, in entertaining this demand, 
governments may embark upon vast 
schemes to develop new land or, by 
similar means, to increase food pro- 
duction to a point where the future 
will face a serious over-supply. The 
result would be disastrous. The pres- 
ent Lane scheme is an example of 
this. Of course the scheme cannot go 
through, but the fact that ao member 
of the cabinet proposed it and the 
president indorsed it in his measure 
to congress is, in itself, alarming. The 
through, but the fact that a member 
production in terms of a world prob- 
lem. But the farmers themselves 
should have something to say in this 
international policy.—[Kenyon L. But- 
terfield, President Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. 

&# Since the above was written Pres Butter- 
field has sent a redhot personal letter to 
Speaker Gillett in which he says: “I trust 
that you can see your way clear to do every- 
thing in your power to prevent the passage 
of the Mondell bill or any other bill incorpo- 

Sec Lane’s scheme until such time as 
a bill can be formulated that meets the ap- 
proval of the farmers and agricultural offi- 
cials and which will be administered by the 
department of agriculture.” 


I have just come back from Harris- 
burg where I spent a couple of days 
at the Pennsylvania tractor demon- 
stration. Certainly the manufacturers 
are making a mistake in not having 
some practical farmers help them to 
do a job of plowing that will some- 
where at least come up to the ideais 
of the good old-fashioned farmer. I 
heard a very great deal of caustic 
criticism on the kind of a job that was 
done by most of the 22 tractors which 
gave plowing exhibitions at this dem- 
onstration. There were about 5000 
people present—[(W. E. B. New 
York. 


Silos are gradually going out of 
style in this dairy region. On most 
of our farms the land is so rough or 
stony that to plow and cultivate for 
some acres of silage corn involves too 
much labor. Our pastures are so 
strong and the grass meadows yield 
such hay crops that most dairymen 
get all the roughage they want in this 
way. Great quantities of grain or feed 
are imported, especially dried beet 
pulp and giuten meal. Every dairy 
ferm makes a lot of rich manure with 
which the meadows are top-dressed 
and the hay crop kept up. The price 
of milk has been profitable of late 
and dairymen are doing well. Most 
of them hire their milk hauled to the 
depot or creamery paying 10 cents per 
100 pounds for the haul where there 
is enough to make the job profitable 
at this figure, or several small dairies 
will unite in employing a man and 


Cc 


team to do the cartage. Good dairy. 
farms are in active demand at fair 
prices. By these methods and using 
mechanical milkers farmers operate 
with surprising little help. One may 
milks 90 cows by machinery, with no 
other help—{E. B. T., Delaware 
County, N Y., 


I noticed in American Agriculturist 
of July 19 that a farmer wants to 
know how to get rid of artichokes, | 
was in the same predicament myself 
some years ago. In order to clean up 
my fields I turned in 12 hogs, which 
rooted around until they found the 
last root. Hogs will eat artichokes 
ahead of corn. I find the rooting of 
the ground will be of considerable ad. 
vantage.—I[H. S. Bamburger, Lebanog 
County, Pa. 


I wish to express my appreciation 
of two editorials, Farm voice in 
Washington, and The farmer and the 
Lane scheme. I trust the grange 
Washington representation will be 
able to live up to the high standard 
you set for it. Your vigorous attack 
on the Lane scheme is fully justified, 
in our opinion. We have had the 
opportunity of voicing this opposition 
to the committee in charge, and at 
the present time the passage of the 
Mondell bill is held up and somewhat 
in doubt. We believe that if we can 
have the game response from farm 
organizations, farm papers and farm 
people, that we had when we voiced 
in February last, the farm opposition 
to daylight saving, we will see the 
total defeat of the Lane plan in 
whatever form it appears, just as this 
morning we see the defeat of day- 
light saving, so-called, by the passage 
of repeal] measures by big majorities 
in both houses. You are doing good 
service in strongly urging farmers to 
press their views in opposition to the 
Mondell bill in every possible way.— 
{Thomas C. Atkeson, Washington, 
Representative National Grange. 


In New York the granges are up 
in arms against the Lane bill. Scotch 
Bush grange No 699 has taken a 
strong attitude against it. The vote 
of the grange signed by a fong list of. 
its members has been mailed to the 
congressman from that district and to 
each of the senators from this state. 
The grange says “we thank Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for the interest it 
has taken in us farmers. We, like 
you stand against booze.”— John H. 
Russell, Morristown, N Y. 


I would like to place my objection 
to the bill known as the “License 
control of potash.’’ I understand that 
most of the potash used in the United 
States is for agricultural purposes. 
Before the war farmers could buy 
muriate of potash for $47 or $48 a 
ton, and sulphate of potash for $3 or 
$4 more a ton. I do not think it would 
be right for the government to guar- 
antee the manufacturer $125 or $100, 
or even $75 a ton when the farmer 
would have to pay the difference of 
$27 to $77 a ton. I-would suggest 
that the government let potash salts 
come in as before the war.—([Charles 
F,. Snyder, Onondaga County, N Y. 


Why does our government propose 
to raise miilions of dollars to reclaim 
waste land, when there are so many 
farms that are in prime condition for 
tilling. These farms although not 
abandoned farms are not producing 
anywhere near what they might pro- 
duce, with young, strong blood at the 
helm. And these farms can be pur- 
chased very cheap, and it would be 
much more to the advantage of gov- 
ernment to purchase them for our 
soldiers, than to frivol away so much 
money to renovate waste land, with 
all these eastern farms lying half 
tilled. Surely the soldiers would 
fare much better on these good old 
farms, than on reclaimed lands.—[A. 
A. Drew, New York. 


The quickest and cheapest way to 
sell anything is the most direct way. 
That is, advertise it to the class of 
people naturally interested in what 
you have to sell. Would you sell your 
produce direct to consumers in near- 
by cities and towns, advertise it in 
the local dailies. Invite the towns 
people to come out to your farm to 
buy the stuff. Would you sell to farm- 
ers, advertise in American Agricultur- 
ist farmers’ exchange. It affords 
the greatest market = know of, judg- 
ing from my personal experience and 
that of many others. I write this s0 
that you may benefit from my expe 
rience, right now when the marketing 

roblem is upon us.—[{H. M., W 
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Who’s Who in 
Agriculture 











An Old Friend 


In Madison county, N Y, T. E. 
Brown is farming out with a tenant. 
A small herd of 12 to 15 cows is kept. 
The milk produced on the farm is 
taken to a 
cheese factory 
where the reg- 
ular Dairymen’s 
league prices 
are now re- 
ceived. In the 
old days and 
with old milk 
prices, dairying 
was not such a 
good venture in 
this section. Mr 
Brown is an old 
friend of Amer- 
ican Agricul- 
turist,and every 
once in a while 
he says some 
pretty nice 
things in regard 
to his dealings with the farm paper. 
He has frequently expressed approval 
of the various stands which have been 
taken against commercial interfer- 
ence with farm prices and the dairy 
business. ‘He also believes that farm- 
ers can receive no great benefit from 
government interference with crops 
or prices. 

















T. E. BROWN 


We gladly take our hats off to a 
farmer who will go through the grind 
for a number of years and then come 
out on the right side of the bank roll 
in his farming operation. Jack Nich- 
olas of Northampton county, Pa, has 
done this thing. This last summer 
he harvested the largest hay crop 
that he has taken from his farm at 
all. Starting some years ago with the 
land in very poor shape, he gathered 
five loads of “wild carrot”. hay the 
first season. This last summer he 
made 13 loads of good hay from less 
acreage than he gathered the five 
poor loads. His 6% acres of wheat 
and 10 acres of rye were the talk of 
the entire community. His seed for 
the two acres of wheat cost $14.40, 
which is quite a little expense with 
which to start the season. 


In Schoharie county, N Y, Charles 
M. Burner has been doing a lively 
business with 160 swarms of bees dur- 
ing the past season. This little side 
line of his gave a gross value of $1200 
worth of honey in 1918. Taking into 
account the 1919 prices for honey and 
the increased demand which hag come 
through advertising, it is to be ex- 
pected that this will prove a very 
good venture on his farm. - 


Believing that the best way to rid 
fields of stumps and heavy stones is 
by the use of blasting powder, Arthur 
Beiser of Sussex county, N J, has re- 
cently been putting in some fine licks. 
One large field which was untillable 
last year because of rocks, was en- 
tirely cleared and this season a splen- 
did crop of corn was produced. Mr 
Beiser is énthusiastic over the results 
of his work. 

Andrew Carnegie gave funds to 
many rural libraries, after American 
Agriculturist emphasized that by so 
doing, each dollar would accomplish 
far more good than if devoted solely 
to city institutions. 





Rye Pasture 
H, W. 8., PENNSYLVANIA 


When the rye comes to head and 
begins to fall it makes the finest qual- 
ity of pasture for all classes of swine. 
If allowed to ripen, when it begins to 
straw-break the hogs can be turned 
on it. If the straw breaks of its own 
ripeness, there will be no danger of 
the straw smothering the young 
clover. But if the hogs are turned on 
before the straw begins to break, they 
will begin to feed on the heaviest rye, 
tramping the straw down on the 
clover ‘and smothering it. The straw 
will not’ begin to break until it is 
dead ripe, and it then acts as a mulch 
to the clover, retaining moisture and 
causing the clover to grow very rap- 
idly. When the clover once’ has a 
Zrowth to force it above the broken 
straw, it will be hard to kill it out. 

By this management nothing is 
taken away from the land, except the 
meat that is made. The benefit to the 
land, when the crop is used in this 
Way exceeds the value of the grain in 
®very case after the cost of harvest- 
ing is paid, excepting possibly an oc- 
casional bumper crop. Rye will hold 
its own on land that is too wet for 
wheat to withstand the frost action 
during the winter, but it will be slow- 
er to start in the spring in such than 
®n land where the water sheds freely. 







Where theTitan Comes In 


[t PAYS to do farm work at the right time. 
There are only a few days when plowing, 
seeding, haymaking, harvesting, threshing and 
other essential jobs can be done to best advan- 
tage. To be able to take care of these opera- 
tions at just the right time often means the dif- 
ference between success and failure with a crop; 
between a big profit and, perhaps, no profit at all. 

The uncertain factor in most cases is the 
amount and kind of power the farmer has at his 
disposal. That is where the Titan kerosene 
tractor comes in. You can depend upon it to 
furnish ten horsepower of drawbar power, or 
twenty of belt power, any time you need it. 
Many a farmer has told us that even if his Titan 
cost him twice as much as horses he would use 
the tractor by preference because of this one 
advantage of being able to get his work done at 
the right time. 

Instead of costing twice as much as horses, 
the Titan operates at considerably lower cost 
than horses or any other kind of farm power. 
Besides being more dependable and more generally 
useful for field and belt work, it is also cheaper. 

After harvest most of your power needs will be for 
belt work. The Titan makes it easy. It has a large 
pulley, high enough to keep belts from dragging, 
giving the proper belt speed, easy to line up, to start 
and to stop. 

The Titan is our 10-20-H. P. tractor. There are 
two other sizes of International tractors, 8-16 and 
15-30-H. P., all operating on kerosene and other cheap 















Grain Harvesting Machines 


Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers ere te 
Shockers Threshers 


Tillage Implements 


Tractor Plows Riding Plows 
Walking Plows 
Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
= -Tooth Harrows 
eg-Tlooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 


Planting and Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 
Listers * Cotton Planters 
Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 
Haying Machines 
Mowers Side-Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 
Tedders Loaders (all types) 
Baling Presses Rakes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Comb, Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cane Mills 


Power Machines 


Tractors Engines 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Planters Motor Cultivators 
Listers Lister Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 


Beet Tools 


Seeders Pullers Cultivators 


Other Farm Equipment 


Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons Stalk Cutters 

Knife Grinders 











fuels. Write us for catalogues and full information. 
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Farm Trucks 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 
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ReSan, indoor Closet 


For Homes, Schools, Factories, Churches, Stores, Offices 
Comfort, convenience, health. Sewage tank, installed beneath the 
bewl and under floor, holds 127 gallons. Ome charge of chemical 
lasts six months, kills germs and destroys odor. One pull of the 
agitator. daily issonly attention required. Tank drains simply and 
easily, contents seeping away from building. A turn of a valve 


empties tank. 
NO ODOR—ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
(} Each Ro-San Outfit guaranteed “absolutely odorless. Endorsed by 
[} health officials and health boards everywhere. We furnish single 
and multiple installations. Each outfit complete—no extras to buy, 
Always sold on 30 days’ trial—ask for ca 
Rowe Sanitary Mig. Co., 8162 6th St., Detroit, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Ro-San Rolling Bath Tubs and Washstands— 
No Plumbing Required. 
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Grade A—made of the very highest grade double tan, strictly 
solid selected leather, especially made for Farm Wear. Double 
Tannage wil! best resist action of the manure. We spare no 
expense to build these shoes, so as to be the best, solidest and most comfortable 
Farm Shoe on the market. We send them to you on approval, at our 

and at our risk. no money in advance; just mail the coupon and pay only 
on arrival of your shoes. They cost you absolutely nothing; if they 
are not as we represent them to be, send them at our expense. 
Your money back without any delay. Send for catalog. 


teen HOLSON SHOE CO., Boston, Dept. B. ===" 





2 A Send one pair, Grade......-.-.----- 
Black, Brown : 1 am buying them on approval—my money back if I want it 
Grade A Sewed - - t 
Grade B Sewed - - g Name ......-- ---0200- -20- o020 002 -+-- +--+ Color ....22ccccere 
Grade C Sewed -+- -< 3$'s0 1‘ 
a Address eeeeecee 










































































































Pin THIS ‘PaZseoe ‘Srricuimonss Xavercieors 
It Guarantees you the ful! benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Atricalterist Guarantee 
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OHIO 


Huge Crowds at Tractor Show 


Nearly 5000 farmers and their 
friends attended the tractor demon- 
stration by 28 machines on the Anna 
Dean farm at Barberton, O, during 
the week ending August 16. The 
demonstration was the fourth and 
last of a series for 1919 put on 
throughout the state under the aus- 
pices of the rural engineering depart- 
ment of Ohio university. 

In sofme respects the gathering 
rivaled a county fair with the various 
tents erected by the dealers or agents 
for tractors, farm motor trucks, farm 
machinery, oils, electric lighting and 
portable plants. A tract of 175 acres 
was plowed and fitted for seeding. 

Accompanying the 75 machines and 
outfits were 175 men. The machines 
were of various sizes and types, some 
using gasoline for fuel and others 
kerosene oil. One of the machines 
attracting attention was a small “one- 
man affair” for use in truck gardens, 
This runs on two wheels and is 
operated by one man who walks be- 
hind it. 

Prof H. C. Ramsower of the rural 
engineering department at the state 
university was im charge, assisted by 
Prof G. W. McCuen and Engineers P. 
B. Potter, B. M. Overholt and E. G. 
7reen of the rural engineering de- 
partment and J. C. Hedge, county 
agent and manager of the Summit 
county farm bureau. 


Farmers Watch Food Probes 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Farmers of Ohio are watching 
closely the prosecutions which are be- 
ing made by county, state and na- 
tional officials for alleged hoarding. 
Indications are that before the cam- 
paign is over the real producers of 
foods will have something to say 
about the unequal division of the 
amount which is charged consumers. 

Following the arrest of Pres Inger- 
soll of the Ohio milk producers’ asso- 
ciation of Cleveland for alleged prof- 
iteering, L. J. Taber, master of the 
Ohio grange, wired the prosecutor of 
Cuyahoga county, warning him to 
make a careful investigation of the 
facts, since organized agriculture 
wants a squgre deal. 

The railroad administration has 
promised Ohio shippers of fertilizers 
that they will be furnished the nec- 
essary cars to deliver the fertilizers 
before the time they will be needed. 
Protests have been rolling into state 
officials with the result that ample 
cars are now promised, 


Franklin County Farm Notes 
H, WABREN PHELPS 

Farmers are disappointed in their 
wheat receipts and the yield was less 
than expected. Quality is only fair, 
testing Nos 2 and 8 largely. Prices 
paid are much lower than was ex- 
pected. There is much yet to thresh. 
Those who stacked or put wheat in 
barns feel safe to wait until later 
dates for machines. 

The oats yield is not great. Potato 
yield is uneven. Tomatoes are plen- 
tiful on some vines, while on others 
there are none, Sweet corn is plenti- 
ful, markets well supplied at 20 and 
25 cents a dozen ears. There is a 
-plentiful supply of vegetables, except 
potatoes on all farms, Farmers who 
planted sweet corn have it now to 
feed to dairy cows. 

The price for farm labor has not 
been lowered, although the price for 
farm produce has. The placing of 
government foodstuffs on the Colum- 
bus market has given the people an 
opportunity to buy the quality bacon 
at 36 to 38 cents a pond. A lareg 
quantity of pork held in cold storage 
at Columbus for more than six 
months, the limit of the state law, has 
been seized by order of the court and 
will be offered for sale. 


Morrow Co—Threshing has been 
delayed by wet weather. Considerable 
wheat still in the shock. Much damp 
wheat has been threshed; this caused 
it to grade lower than otherwise. 
Farmers fail to see any good in.grad- 
ing when elevator men dump all 
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grades in the same bin. Potato 
prospects are good for the late crop; 
early ones not much account. 


NEW YORK 


Rensselaer County Gossip 
MES J. L. MARVIN 

Haying is nearly finished and 
threshing of rye has begun. There 
was not as large a yield as usual of 
either crop... Oats looks well; a few 
pieces beginning to turn. Although 
showers have been frequent in the 
past three weeks interfering with the 
gathering of e hay, not enough 
rain has fallen. Growing crops are 
showing the effects. There are very 
few apples, pears or plums, 

The price of feed is still advancing. 
The local mills sell middlings at $3.10 
a 100 pounds. Corn is $4.10 a bushel; 
oats YS cents, Summer campers and 
boarders create a good local market 
for eggs at 65 to 70 cents a dozen. 
Broilers are 45 cents a pound, hens 40 
cents, live weight. 


Wide Awake to League Interests 


Continuing’ the good work of the 
last few months, several of the farm 
bureaus in conjunction with local 
branches of the Dairymen’s league 
have held well-attended field day pic- 
nics, which were representative of the 
growing social and community feeling 
among farmers in the Empire state. 
Dairy interests, particularly the plans 
of the league co-operative, is upper- 
most in the minds of farmers at these 
gatherings. A representative of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist taking in several of 
the more recent meetings finds a 
sharp contrast to the poorly attended 
and loosely organized gatherings in 
the busy harvest season of only a few 
years ago. These county field days 
are brimful of fun and profit for old 
and young alike, amusement and se- 
rious thought going hand in hand to 
make a full day. 

Among the recent affairs was the 
summer field day of the Ulster coun- 
ty farm bureaus at New Platz, N Y,on 
August 15, when nearly 3000 farmers 
and their friends turned out for the 
largest gathering of its kind held in 
the county. Even the busy farmers 
and dairymen came for the morning 
demonstrations of tractor plowing by 
machines of popular make. It was 
possible to study first hand the rela- 
tive merits of different makes, com- 
pare the caterpillar tread with the 
four-wheelers and view the work of 
those of various horse power. 

County Agent C. F. Cochrane, to- 
gether with Pres Young and the ex- 
ecutive committee of the farm bu- 
reau, had also arrranged other exhib- 
its of farm machinery. A dynamite 
ditching demonstration which. cleared 
a 75-foot drainage way in the fraction 
of a second, pointed out the merits of 
quick work. The carefully prepared 
domestic science tent, which showed 
the new milk bar with its Holstein 
high-balls and Cream de Guernsey 
“for that tired feeling,” helped to 
make the meeting a success. _ Consid- 
erable interest also centered in the 
automobile obstacle race and the local 
baseball game. 


Financing Aspect As Well 

The serious side of the Ulster coun- 
ty meeting was rounded out by Hon 
Francis M. Hugo, New York secretary 
of state, who pointed to the coming 
help in~ sound financing which the 
farm bureaus can give as well as aid 
in applying the scientific principles of 
production. Touching upon the mar- 
keting of milk, he said, that the mo- 
tor truck is becoming a great agency 
in putting the product upon the mar- 
ket cheaply and quickly. Direct mo- 
tor service to cities will often save 
two-thirds of the time of usual trans- 
portation. Referring to the remuner- 
ation in the milk business, he said, the 
price must be equitable to the dairy- 
man for his work and to the consum- 
ers as well if consumption is to be in- 
creased. 

In a masterly way, E. R. ‘Eastman, 
editor the Dairymen’s league news, 
told of the co-operative plan of the 
league for country ownership by co- 
operative associations of milk receiv- 
ing stations and creameries, The time 
is drawing near for dairymen to own 
and operate their plants, and with 
the league behind the movement the 
chances of success are splendid. The 


‘fight which dairymen have made in 


the past few years to stick together 
has shown that they can co-operate 


‘American Agriculturist, August 30, 1919. 


to their mutual advantage, and it is 
only in manner that they can buy 
the country milk plants once and for 
all. They have already paid for them 
many times, Mr Eastman also touched 
upon the feeling of general unrest 
that exists, particularly in the cities 
and the need of clear, level-headed 


. thinking on the part of farmers. 


Washington Farmers Mean Business 


On August 16 the Washington coun- 
ty farm bureau in conjunction with 
the county branch of the Dairymen’s 
league held a field day gathering at 
Hedges Lake near Cambridge N Y, at 
which fully 3000 members and their 
friends of both associations met for a 
good time and to consider the prob- 
lems of the coming few months. The 
need of the co-operative plan in mar- 
keting milk is keenly felt in this sec- 
tion and the outline of the plans of 
the Dairymen’s league for country 
ownership by E. R. Eastman was 
warmly received. Washington county 
men mean business, and under the 
leadership of the executive committee 
and J. M. Hurly of the farm bureau, 
County Pres John F. Pettis of the 
league and his associates are looking 
forward to a busy season. 

Representing the farm bureaus of 
the state, H. C. McKenzie, treasurer 
of the New York state federation of 
farm bureaus and president of the 
Delaware county farm bureau, made 
a splendid address on the need of 


- greater co-operative éffort in the com- 


ing year. He believes the economic 
procedure in the marketing of all 
farm products is through co-opera- 
tion, and the road to victory lies 
through an understanding of the fed- 
eral and state laws and the elimina- 
tion of partisan politics. Mr McKen- 
zie touched upon the recent bills in 
the state legislature and their signifi- 
cance to the farmers of Washington 
county, 


Essex Co—Recent dry weather in- 
jured pastures. Cows dried up on 
milk. Grasshoppers were thick. Many 
farmers cut their grain to avoid eat- 
ing by grasshoppers. Blueberries and 
blackberries were plentiful. Apple 
crop is fair. New potatoes sell at $2 
Pp bu, eggs 60c p doz, broilers Tic ea, 
fowls 30c p Ib, veal 17c, milk 12c p qt 
delivered. Gardens drying up. 

Otsego Co—Fresh orders for grade 
Holsteins are taking some good cows 
from Otsego and Delaware -counties. 
The first shipment was made in July 
by A. E. Baulf of Otsego Co. Mr Baulf 
has a contract to consign 500 healthy, 
tuberculin tested cows three to five 
years old. He is allowed around 20 
months in which to fill the order, and 
is the sole agent in this _ locality. 
Agents of the French * government 
personally inspect the cows before 
they are tested. After final accept- 
ance, shipments are considerably de- 
layed by a tedious wait for passports. 
Dairy cows are selling to dealers at 
$100 to $200. Transportation and oth- 
er contingent expenses are estimated 
at $1.25 or more.—{[C. F. M. 

Genesee Co—Potatoes likely to be 
below average yield. Corn making 
rapid growth and looking fine. Scant 
feed in pasture. Some hay is being 
pressed at $16 a ton delivered at Le- 
Roy. The crop was large in Stafford. 
No apples, plums or cherries. Trac- 
tors are being used to lessen scarcity 
and high prices of farm Trelp. Farm 
products bringing fairly good prices. 
Wheat is $2.15 p bu, oats 7T0c, barley 
$1.10, potatoes, No 1, $1 p 100 Ibs, 
dairy butter 50c p lb, cmy 56c, tub 
4c, eggs 47c p doz, dressed pork 26c 
P Ib, fowls 30c, broilers 35c, veal 19c. 
Several farmers in the southern part 
of Stafford have formed a company 
and have bought a community thresh- 
ing outfit to do their own threshing. 

Ontario Co—Crops are only fair. 
Corn growing well; potatoes and cab- 
bage somewhat small, but will be a fair 
crop. Help a little more plentiful than 
last year. Butter and eggs are scarce, 
the latter bringing from 48 to 55c p 
doz. 

Montgomery Co—Haying is nearly 
finished; crop p acre about the same 
as last year. The oats crop will not 
be as large as last Season, Large growth 
of buckwheat straw. Potato vines 
show blight and some complaint of rot. 
Plenty of berries, no cherries or plums 
and few apples. Corn making rapid 
growth. Meats of all kinds high and 
supply scarce. Eggs sell at 52 to Sic 
p doz, owing to the high price of 
grain. Not many chickens were raised 
this season. Several good farms in 
this locality are for sale owing to the 
prices paid by factories for short-hour 
labor days. Farm machinery is plen- 
tiful, but the men to operate are few. 

Monroe Co—There area great many 
fields of potatoes in Monroe Co that 
are making a very poor showing, and 
the chance for improvement is-doubt- 
ful, as the stand is so uneven, Where 
inspected seed was planted the stand 
and condition are good; Our farm bu- 
reaus are doing good work and ought 
to be told so oftener. My bean plots 
have been inspected once. They are 
coming again soon. One kind planted 
June 11 is pretty well matured and 
has never shown the mosaic.—[H. B. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania ‘Farm Progress 


OLIVER D, SCHOCK 


Rural delivery mail routes in Penn- 
sylvania are being almost swamped 
with the rapidly increasing bulk of 
mail, the parcel delivery system grow- 
ing most rapidly. It is fortunate that 
most rural free delivery mail routes 
are now being served by automobiles, 

The state quarantine of potato fields 
in Luzerne county to prevent the 
spread of European potato wart re. 
sulted in arrests, stringent regulations 
having been violated. The offenders 
were taken before a justice of the 
Peace and fined $5 and costs. 

Sec Rasmussen of the agricultural 
department made numerous changes 
in naming county institute managers 
for the coming season, A revised pro- 
gram for the work of the fall and 
winter is now being prepared and the 
list of speakers will include many 
new names. Especial attention will 
be devoted to dairying subjects. 

Southern and eastern Pennsylvania 
apple orchards will yield 75% of an 
average crop. With a predicted 40% 
crop in New York state there is no 
prospect of low prices this season. The 
fruit is large and red and colored va- 
rieties will be especially fine. Sum- 
mer Rambos, Wealthy and other early 
season fruit commanded a ready 
market, 

The latest report of the automobile 
bureau at Harrisburg- proves there is 
one automobile licensed for every 20 
persons in the state, 415,000 licenses 
for pneumatic-tire vehicles alone hav- 
ing been issued. There are four times 
as many pneumatic-tired vehicles in 
the state as in 1914, and six times as 
many trucks. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLOVER , 

Oats was cut and stored in good 
shape, and farmers are threshing 
from 35 to 50 bushels an acre. Wheat 
yields are not as good as were ex- 
pected, but wheat is being marketed 
as threshed at $2.20 a bushel, Red 
clover has made a good second growth 
where first crop was cut early. Oats 
stubbles are being plowed, but the 
ground is too dry to do real good 
work, and corn and late potatoes need 
rain to finish them. Several cars of 
dairy cows have been shipped into 
the county and sold to farmers at 
good prices for fall and _ winter 
milkers, as the hay crop in this sec- 
tion was a big one. Frank Berge 
bought J. C. Moyer’s farm of 101 acres 
in East Buffalo township for $7000. 
Charles Berge sold his farm of 300 
acres in the same township for $10,000 
to Harry Voneida. Half of this farm 
is in timber. D. L. Martin purchased 
Frank Berge’s 40-acre -farm for $4000. 
Two other farms in this same section 
changed owners recently. The 17 
Packer farms in this and Northum- 
berland county will soon be sold to 
settle his estate. County agent, Luther 
Craumer is testing soil on many 
farms for lime contents or needs. 


Cumberland Co—Harvest is about 
over. Some oats, also alfalfa. Wheat 
that has been threshed is turning out 
poorly. Corn looks good. Farmers 
will soon begin to fill their silos, and 
quite @ number of silos are being 
built. Corn is down in price, but 
wheat and oats remain the same. 
Much. plowing done. 

Adams Co—Much loss and labor re- 
sulted from continued wet weather 
after wheat harvest. Oats was 10 
days over-ripe. Early planted corn 
looks fine, but later corm is weedy 
from not being worked through the 
long wet spell. Pasture is good. 
Peach crop, now going to market, is 
not large, but quality unusually good. 
Apples still continue to fall in the 
orchards and rise in price. Potatoes 
were injured by ~the weather. The 
state road department has_ turned 
down many bids on road building be- 
cause they are excessive. The con- 
tractors, in turn, are unwilling to take 
risks on account of the uncertainty 
of labor conditions—([William H. 
Black. 


Maryland Tips and Topics 
E, J. 


In the Smithsburg peach belt near 
Hagerstown, Md, fruit rotted on the 
trees from prolonged rain, although 
spraying with right material at the 
proper time lessened the damage. 
From nearby sections come reports of 
injured wheat. As poultry feed is sell- 
ing at 5 cents a pound, this wheat 
may bring a comparatively good price. 
Cantaloup and watermelon. crops 
grown largely in Ann Arundel coun- 
ty suffered materially. 

County Agent Hudson has a great 
demand for see@ wheat and wishes t° 
hear from farmers who have seed 
wheat to sell. Those who come to his 
office for this purpose are asked to 
bring a sample of wheat, with name 
of variety and price. 
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Fill Your 
Own Silo 


exactly the size and 
kind of machine you want in — 


savers 


The Logical Sile Filler ~~~ 

Dults io individenl ontite— two or three-n.en”* 

i to take care of all your 

own work. Variety of sizes, 4 horsepower up. 
40 to 800 tons a day. 
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- tracts now in force, 










Easily Sawed By One Man. 
Easy to move from cut to cut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. C 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA [0G SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
Makes work easy. Engine can ehoetin 
_ running pumps and other machinery. Saw 
blade removed. Write for our lowprice. 
10-Year Guarantee. 














‘SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat, 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OF F 


will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 







Concentrated—only a few drops. 


equired at an application. $2.60 per bottle delivered 
describe your ease for special instructions and Book 8 A Free” 


LF. LF YOUNG, INC, 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass 


| Lum Jaw 


reliable treat. 
anand ¥— Lump Jaw in cattle. 


s orm ; 
Seld for (war tax Do bette - 
under a positive 

money refunded vat fatle.” iWeite todad ter 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET 

A book of 197 pages and 67 Mlustrations. It ts FREE, 


_Si FLEMING BRGS., Chemists, 221 Union Stuck Verde, Chicage 


DEATH TO HEAVES| NEWTON'S 


as 
Goi, Sacre Bent 
pee 
gz Sad on oten Sere. GL:18 por can (ine sre 
THE NEWTON REMEDY REMEDY COMPANY, Tetede, cate 


Molasses Wchest ay for lowest price ~ 
new NEW YORK MOLASSES Yeurant 0 


St.. Hew Tork City 
Pin This saz. Yioow ‘derioivorast Kavertoars 


It Gaarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 




































For September the Dairymen’s 
league has set the price for 3% milk 
in the 200 to 210-mile zone from New 
York city at $3.21 per 100 pounds, 
which is 8 cents more than the 
August price. This milk when pas- 
teurized is standard milk known as 
grade B, according to the regulations 
of the New York city department of 
health. Each 0.1% increase in but- 
ter fat content means a difference of 
4 cents per 100 pounds, thus 3.6% 
milk in this zone is worth $3.45 per 
100 pounds, According to the con- 
this makes a 
range in price for 8% milk of from 
$3.43 in the gone 10 miles or less from 
New York city down to $3.08 at a 
distance of 390 miles or greater. The 
table below shows the scale of prices 
within the various 10-mile districts, 

In the vicinity of Buffalo, N Y, a 
flat price is quoted in addition to the 
general scale. Members of the Dairy- 
men’s league around Buffalo may sell 
for $3.08 per 100 pounds for 38% milk 
or receive a flat price Of $3.32 per 
100 pounds. In the Rochester area 
the quotation is a flat price only, the 
rate being $3.49 per 100 pounds. 

As explained in American Agricul- 
turist of August 2, price quotations 
are not net prices to the farmer as 
the cost of hauling to the shipping 
station, can rental and various local 
factors make a difference in the final 
check which comes back to the 
farmer. However, using these prices 
as quoted in the table as a basis, the 
farmer can establish his price for 
September milk. The freight rate per 
can on milk from the nearest railroad 
station to New York terminal must be 
known. Unless the markets -are 
governed by a special local price, the 
following table holds good for the 
territory covered by the Dairymen’s 
league. 


SEPTEMBER PRICES BY DISTANCE ZONES 
7-Freight Rates— 
40-qtcan 100Ibs Sept 3% 
cents cents 100)bs 
10 miles or under 19.5 28.0 3.48 
ver 10, under 20 miles 21.0 245 38.41 
Over 20, under 380 milés 22.6 25.5 3.40 
Over 30, under 40 miles 23.0 27.0 3.39 
Over 40, under 50 miles 28.5 
Over 50, under 60 miles $0.0 
Over 60, under 70 miles $1.0 
Over 70, under miles 32. 0 
Over 80, under 90 miles 
Over 90, under 100 miles 
Over 100, under 110 miles 
Over 110, under 120 miles 
Over 120, under 130 miles 
Over 130, under 140 miles 
Over 140, under 150 miles 
Over 150, under 160 miles 
Over 160, under 170 miles 
Over 170, under 180 miles 
Over 180, under 190 miles 
Over 190, under 200 miles 
Over 200, under 210 miles 
Over 210, under 220 miles 
Over 220, under 230 miles 
Over 230, under 240 miles 
Over 240, under 250 miles 
Over 250, under 260 miles 
Over 260, under 270 miles 
Over 270, under 280 miles 
Over 280, under 290 miles 
Over 290, under 300 miles 
Over 300, under 310 miles 
Over $10, under 320 miles 
Over $20, under 830 miles 
Over 330, under 340 miles 
Over 340, under 350 miles 
Over 350, under 860 miles 
Over 360, under 370 miles 
Over 370, under 380 miles 
Over 380, under 390 miles 
Over 390, under 400 miles 


Distance 
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Figuring Fair Price for Cream 
LEWIS A. TOAN, NEW YORK 


How many farmers selling cream 
know what the equivalent milk price 
would be? The New York college 
has a simple little formula which 
every farmer selling cream. should 
have to show a fair price for his 
product. Formula is as follows: Price 
of milk times weight one galoln 
cream, times test of cream and di- 
vided by test of milk, equals value 
per gallon of cream with milk at given 
price. 

This takes into no consideration 
value of skim milk. If the net value 
of skim milk after cost of separation, 
washing, etc, is deducted can be as- 
sumed to be 40 cents a 100 pounds, 
this would equal 1% of the test of 


“milk 15, 


Dairy and 
Live Stock 
Interests 


MUM 


League Rules on September Milk 


milk. A farmer having 5% milk could 
get his value of cream by calling his 
milk 4% (10 points at 4 cents a point 
equals 40 cents), and then figuring on 
that basis 4.5% milk would be 38.5, 
with allowance for value of skim 
milk made, 

Example. What is 20% cream worth 
when 5% milk sells for $4 a 100 
pounds? Four per cent milk at 4 
cents a point is $4 minus 40 cents, or 
$3.60. One gallon 20% cream weighs 
8.4465 pounds. Thus, $3.60 (price of 
milk) times 8.4465 times 0.20, divided 
by 4 (test of milk) equals $1.52, 
which is the value of one gallon of 
cream testing 20%, with allowance 
made for skim milk. 

Four cents a point is only 40 cents 
a pound for butter fat. At present day 
prices the produce should get 6 to 8 
cents a point, and 60 to 80 cents a 
pound is none too high. A conden- 
sery in western New York is said to 
be taking advantage of this low but- 
ter fat value of milk over 3% by 
skimming or standardizing to 3%, and 
selling the sweet cream at 75 to 80 
cents a pound for fat in Rochester, 
Philadelphia and other cities. The 
farmer selling cream cannot compete. 

If the consuming public want 3% 
milk the producer should be permitted 
to standardize to that point if he sells 
milk. If 4% milk is demanded a fair 
price should be paid for this extra 
amount of fat, 

The pooling of milk on an assumed 
fat content of 3.6% works to the det- 
riment of all producers over that test 
and to the obvious advantage of a 3% 
producer. It would be far better. if 
3.6 or 4% could be called standard, 
and then add to or take from the 
standard milk price 6 cents or more 
@ point, depending on whether the 
milk tested above or below standard. 
This method would be fair to both 
the 8% and 5% producer. The 6 cents 
@ point would make the fat in high 
testing milk sell for nearer its market 
value, 

Every farmer whether he sells milk 
or cream, should sell through the 
Dairymen’s league. If the league acts 
as agent for all the farmers’ milk and 
cream then there will not be the dan- 
ger of farmers selling for less than 
their product is worth and bringing 
down the general price. With the 
high prices now prevailing for cattle 
feeds it will be a real good farmer 
with exceptional cows who will_make 
a profit from milk this fall and win- 
ter. He will need every cent that his 
milk and cream are worth. 


National Dairy Show Entries 


At the National dairy show to be 
held in Chicago October 6 to 12 an 
attractive contest has been arranged 
for milk and cream entries, which are 
invited in the following classes: Raw 
market milk and cream, pasteurized 
milk and cream, certified milk, col- 
lege and experiment station raw mar- 
ket milk, city health department raw 
milk and distributers with 10 or more 
entries from producers. 

In order that all the entries may 
be the same age when scored it has 
been decided that all samples must 
be produced or prepared on Septem- 
ber 22 and shipped at once. Arrange- 
ments will be made to place the sam- 
ples immediately on arrival in Chi- 
cago in cold storage at a temperature 
a little above freezing. The perfect 
score is 100 divided as follows: Bac- 
teria, under 500, milk 35, cream 35; 
fat, milk over 4%, Cream over 25%, 
cream 20; solids not fat, 
milk over 8.7%, milk 15; sediment, 
milk 10, cream 10; flavor and order, 
milk 15, cream 25, acidity less than 
0.2%, milk 5, cream 5; appearance of 
bottle and cap, milk 5 and cream 5. 
Detailed information can be obtained 
from the dairy division, United States 
department of agriculture. 


Jersey Registrations—During the 
week ending August 15, the American 
Jersey cattle club registered 157 bulls 
and cows. During the same pe- 
riod the transfer of 204 bulls and 692 
20ws was recorded. 
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A Silo You Can Always 
Be Proud Of i. 


Ask yourself, “How will my silo 
look after ten years?” Then learn 
the age of some of the thousands of 
sturdy, good-looking Green Mountain 

<“} Silos dotted over the country. They 
“grow old gracefully.” 

Green Mountain Silos, with the 
popular new hip roof, are fully de- 
scribed in our interesting new 1919 
folder. Write for free copy today. 
You'll always be glad you did so. 

The staves of the Green Mountain 
are of thick, clean lumber, dipped in 
creosote oil preservative. Grooves 
and — are made to stay tight— 
and they do. 

The hoops are of extra heavy steel, 
with easy -Atting rolled thread. They 
stand the hardest strains. 

The patented Green Mountain door 
is simple and tight—it fits like a re- 
frigerator door and keeps the silage 
sweet and palatable. 

The novel Green Mountain anchor- 
age system prevents warping and blow- 
ing over—"“it holds like Gibraltar.” 

Get the whole Green Mountain 
story by sending for the free folder 
—right now. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
_SILOS — 
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PILLING qn 


ye CAT 


CATTLE eae 
INSTRUMENTS jee 


Will save that cow 
by making it possi, 
ble for you to treat 
milk fever, etc., 
without waiting 
fora veterinarian 
Booklet FREE. 
G. P. Pilling & Son Co. 
CASS NO. 2 contains 
2315 Arch S.. —— milk fever oan and 8 yes 
y to Use’’ cattle instru- 
mente. $16 value for $10 
me J Now 


» SILO and get cash 


aod early shipping discounts 


A real extension roof and 


aa tind ‘ks 


STE aloe THE WOEAL siLo 
AMEE 


Many other features in illus- 
‘wine Ld £. WUHAN 

























trated catalogue. AGENTS 
WANTED who ean sell and 
ean devote some time to the 
business. ction guar- 
anteed. 

GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 
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RAP 


NUTS 


is a notorious knocker 


of ill-health! 


Try IT. 


It contains the vital 
mineral elements and 
all the nutriment of 
wheat and barley. 





FARMERS EXCHANGE | 


= ‘ u 
Be at 3] ee (' ri 3 
Ce Zaher: 
= (eee 7 
Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and neryines that any Sarmer or ot 

son may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
Por securing help or finding work. 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but _ will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPES or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making 8 smal! adv as noticeable as a large one. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, Wew York City 











SWINE 


SIXTY PIGS FOR SALE—Get a pig that will 
make a good hog. Forty medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White cross. barrows and sows, color white; 
20 Berkshire and Chester White cross, barrows and 
sows, color black and white; six and seven weeks 
old at $6 each, 7 to 9 weeks old $7 each. Why 
not have quality when starting to grow a hog? 
Now, these are all good blocky pigs and are up to 
the standard in weight and shape for pigs of their 
ages. Will crate and ship any part of the above 
lots C O D on approval. J. J. SCANNELL, Bussell 
St, Woburn, Mass. Telephone 230. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVE STOCK 


YOUR Hampshire ram lambs now; regis- 
bred for quality, productiveness. A. &. 
. B 3, Belmont, N Y. 








FOR SALE—Registered Percheron stallion, 8 years 
old. Price $350. A. J. MACKMER, Collins, N Y. 


REGISTERED COTSWOLD for sale. Ewes and 
rams. IRVIN W. CONKLIN, Downsville, N Y. - 


O I © SHOTES, sired by Busy Tom. BAYMOND 
GILSON, Route 3, Canton, N Y. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS, pullets, hens, cockerels, hares, 
rabbits, guinea pigs, leg bands, shipping coops, 
automobile tires, puncture proof tubes, inside armor 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Seward, N Y. 














MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant- 
ing. Runner and pot grown plants that will bear 
fruit next summer. Pot grown ants ready now; 
runner plants early in September, Also raspberry, 
blackberry, gooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus, 
rhubarb, parsley plants: fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, for fall planting Catalog fre. HARRY 
. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 





LEAP’S PROLIFIC SEED WHEAT, heavy yield- 
er, $3 bushel. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


WANTED—90 bushels white wheat for seed. 
HARRY G. HALL, Stewartstown, Pa. 


HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N ¥ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD HILLSIDE, Kentucky’s best three year old 
smoking tobacco, 12 ounce package $1, four for $3, 
postpaid. Booster twist, chewing, 10 for $1.50, 22 
for $3, postpaid. JOHN BUCHANAN & SONS, 
Morganfield, Ky. 














APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE —Standard ize, 
best quality; can quote low prices delivered. 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 


EGG CASES, poultry supplies. STANDARD EGG 
CASE COMPANY, New York City. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


HERDSMAN WANTED—Married or single, to take 
charge of fifty cow modern dairy of registered and 
grade Holsteins, using Sharples milker. 

had AB experience. State wages ex 

furnish copy of references. Position open at once. 
FISKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N Y. 


HUNDREDS GOVERNMENT JOBS open to men, 
women, $1000-$1600 year. Pleasant work, paid 
vacation;, common education sufficient. Write imme- 
diately for free list positions now open. N 
INSTITUTE, Dept J 40, Rochester, NY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


YOUNG MAN, 26, wishes position on poultry farm, 
Honest and conscientious worker. Have been work- 
ing on dairy farm. FRED MARSHALL, 148 Olm- 
stead place, Glendale, L [. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—A few good salesmen to call on farm- 
ers in the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia. Straight salary paid to one devoting entire 
time. One owning horse and or automobile 
given preference. This is @ permanent an 
proposition for the right man. We can use only @ 
limited number of men on Proposition, therefore 
if you are interested write at once. Ad POST- 
OFFICE BOX 384, North Side Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENTS MAKING $200 weekly! Biveryone wants 
it. Formulas for 200 beverages to be made at 
home, book form. Send $1 for copy and _ territory 
proposition. Act quickly. BUYERS EXPORT 
AGENCY, INC, 487 Broadway, New York. 





























SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
@ay-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
@st care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 





DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


AIREDALE DOGS—Ladies’ and children’s com- 
panion and guard. The most wonderful dog. Great 
watch, stock, rat and hunting,dog; does anything 
any dog will do. Does it Better. Thoroughbred 
puppies at farmers’ prices. Descriptive circulars free, 
P. SPRAGUE, Maywood. Ill. 


AIREDALES, COLLIES and old English shepherd 
dogs; trained male dogs, brood matrons, pups ali 
ages. Flemish Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red 
Belgian rabbits. Send 6c for large instructive list 
of what you want W. B. WATSON, Box 1993, 
Oakland, Iowa. 


COLLIE AND 
back if not ple 
BOUDER, Telford, Pa. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


CORN HARVESTER—One man, one horse, one row. 
self gathering. Equal to a corn binder. Sold to 
farmers for twenty-three years. Only $25. with 
fodder binder. Free catalog, showing pictures of 
Rervester, PROCESS CORN HARVESTER CO, 
Salina, Kan 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED FARM STATIONERY—Envelopes, let- 
terheads, etc. Samples for any business and par- 
cone emees, PRINTER HOWIE, Beebe- 








BEAGLE hound puppies. Money 
Catalog free. EDWIN A. 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


344 ACRE STATE RB FARM $5000, with splen- 
did 10 room residence, Steam heat; house alone esti- 
mated worth $7000; large barns, etc; near town, 
Productive loam tillage, 50 cow 
pasture, wood, timber, orchards. Borders river, 
motor bus passes door. To settle now, low price 
$5000, only $1500 down, gets all. Details p 73 
Catalog Bargains 19 States, copy free. 

FARM AGENCY, 150 B Nassau St, New York. 


GOOD LAND ON (CREDIT in Michigan's best 
hardwood counties. Big money in grains, stock, 
poultry, fruit. 10 to 160 acres. Only $15 to $30 
per acre. Good towns, schools, churches. No swamps 
or stones. Small down payment. Basy em 4 
terms. Your credit is good. Boss a piece of lan 
- 3 booklet free. SWIGART LAND CO, V1246 
Fitst National Bank Building, Chicago, IL 





8 miles large city. 








FIFTY ACRE FARM three miles from market. on 
improved road. Tile drained, well fenced. All kinds 
of fruit, including young apple and r orchards, 
Small woodlot, two good wells. Colonial house with 
water system and furnace. Ideal country 
EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Waterloo, N Y. 


NEW YORK STATP FARMS, from $10 to $100 per 
Stock and — 





acre; all sizes and locations. 
Write for complete 
ATE 


eluded on many of them. 
REAL AGENCY, INC, 


MANDBVILLE 
Olean, N Y. 


FARM FOR SALE. 288 acres, 50 timber: 17 cows, 
14 young stock; 9 pigs. 2 teams, all fa too! 
sugar outfit. L. A. DINGMAN, Mannaville, 








FULLY EQUIPPED river valley farms, paying 
large incomes. Prices and terms right. State wants. 
LYON, Sidney, N ¥. 


FOR SALB—My farm of 350 acres, all stocked. 
e= W. J. EAGAN, Lebanon, Madison County, 











PRINTING—250 either envelopes, noteheads, $1. 
HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Vt. 


162 ACRES for sale cheap or rent. ELIAS 
RYAN, Candor, N Y¥. 


Following 
the 
Markets 


GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or Wheat—, ——Com —Oats—, 
Boot ‘019 19181919 1918 1919 1918 


Gap eooee 226 226 200 1.75 .73 

ork ....2.26 2.39% 2.13 1s 87 

2 224 224 20L 1LOF 73 

oo 321% 2.21% 194 ... 71 
States food administration “fair prices” 
control the. wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 bard white. No 2 wheat, 
Se lower; No 3, 7c under No 1. The government 
ied the price of any other grain. 





The grain and feed market con- 
tinues to be more or less unsettled 
with daily fluctuations,. but in the 
main holding firm. This is in the 
face of very optimistic reports from 
the big corn producing states of Ia 
and Ill, showing that crop in excellent 
condition. No 2 yellow corn is firm 
at $2.13 p bu. No 2 white touched 
2.16. Oats naturally followed the ma- 
jor crop showing good strength. Re- 
ports from Liverpool that the official 
price for corn in the U K had been 
advanced 13c p bu had its effect on 
our own markets. While Great Bri- 
tain is short on corn it is assumed 
that she will look more to Argentina 
for supplies than to America, at least 
until our present crop is ready for 
shipment. No 1 white oats is quoted 
nominally at 87c p bu, feeding barley 
at 1.45 and rye at 1.66. Buckwheat 
suable for milling purposes is 
quoted at 4.60 nominally p 100 Ibs. 

The feed market is far from satis- 
factory from the eastern feeder’s 
standpoint. It appears that western 
dairymen are taking advantage of the 
relatively low prices of wheat feed 
just as they did under the govt con- 
trol of prices and are buying them for 
home consumption. That is the rea- 
son advanced by some dealers for the 
difficulty in getting liberal shipments 
from producing area into the eastern 
consumptive channels. They main- 
tain that there is little reason to ex- 
pect lowering feed prices. Feeding 
bran is quoted at $48 p ton, middlings 
58, red dog 69 nominal, western 
spring bran 47.50@48, _ standard 
middlings 59@62, flour middlings 644@ 
65, oats feed 31@32, rye middlings 48, 
cottonseed meal nominal. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
wholesale. They refer to prices at which first- 


anges. 
the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 


Apples being shipped from the east- 
ern fruit belt of W Va are command- 
ing high prices, Of the first ship- 
ments A grade fruit brought $3.25 a 
bu, and others $3.50. B grade com- 
manded $2.50 to $2.75 and unclassified 
sold $1.50 to $2.50. The peach market 
is also very good, Carmans sell for 
$1.50 to $2.25 a bu. 

At New York, apple receipts are 
materially increasing, with prices nat- 
urally easier, although strictly fcy 
stock is bringing high prices, Hand- 
picked red fruit is quoted at $1.25@3 
p bskt, windfalls 50@1.50, No 1 
Wealthy 5@6 p bbl, western Graven- 
stein 3@3.75 p bx. 

Beans 


At New York, little change is noted 
in the bean trade, market being rath- 
er dull and quotations representing 
probable values more than actual 
sales. On all domestic white beans 
trade is slack, but market on red kid- 
neys holds firm. Pea beans choice, 
grade quoted at $8.50 p 100 lbs, choice 
red kidney 13.50@14., 


Dressed Meats 


At New York, receipts light, with 
active demand and market firm. 
Choice calves going at 34@35c p Ib, 
hind saddles hold steady at 35@43c 
as to quality, choice country dressed 
veal 34@35c, common veals 26@28c, 
buttermilks 21@24c, grassers 18@ 20c. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, no business being 
transacted in evap apples and quota- 
tions nominal. A few cars of off-color 
evap are still up-state and the trade 
believes they could be had at 20c 
f o b. Prime goods for Oct and oNv 
delivery are set at 20c f o b. 


Eggs 
At New York, receipts of eggs mod- 
erate, with market showing a steady 
tone. Nearby white quoted at et! 
69c p doz in a wholesale way, firsts 4 


@50c, seconds 42@ 46c, Pacific coast 
whites by freight 55@ 60c. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, péaches arriving in 
large quantities, with market showing 
weakness. West Virginia Elbertas go- 
ing at $150@2 p cra and 1@1.25 p 
bu. Jersey crop-is coming in with 
Elbertas going at 1@2 p cra. Black. 
berries are in limited supply, also 
huckleberries. Barlett pears quoted at 
1.50@2.50 p bskt, southern plums 30 
@35c p 6-lb bskt, grapes 1@1.25 p 8. 
till cra, blackberries 10@1Sc p qt, 
huckleberries 20@ 23c. 
Hay 
At New York, hay and straw offer- 
ings are more liberal, with market 
showing weakness. Old No 1 timothy 
quoted at $41@42 p ton, ungraded 18 
@27, fey light clover 37@39, rye straw 
firm at 16@17, oats straw 12@13. 
Hops 
At New York, from the Pacific 
coast comes the report of a contract 
of 100 bales of 1919 Mendocinos at 
53%4c with 55c bid for Sonomas and 
Oregons, but growers not inclined to 
sell, The Cal crop, according to lat- 
est advices is likely to be lighter in 
yield than recently estimated, while 
in Ore the reverse is the case. Prime 
to choice state hops are quoted at 60@ 
65c p Ib, this for 1918 goods. 
Onions 


At New York, market holding 
steady on firm onions, but lower 
rades dull. Jersey whites quoted at 
fies Pp bskt, yellows 1.25@3, reds 
1.25@1.75, L I yellow 4@5 p bbl, or 
1.50@2 p bskt. 
Potatoes 
At New York, potato market firm, 
with L I quoted at $6@7 p bbl, Jer- 
sey No 1 5.75@6 p 165-lb bag, new 
southern 3@5.50 p bbl. 
Poultry 


At New York, an active demand for 
poultry is noted, especially on desir- 
able grades. Heavy fowls went gen- 
erally at 37c p lb 1 w, with fcy stock 
reaching even a higher figure. There 
was a liberal supply of freight chick- 
ens, spring broilers quoted at 40c p lb, 
old roosters 23c, turkeys 25@30c, 
‘ducks 30c, geese 20c, fresh killed iced 
chickens 38@43c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, vegetables in liberal 
receipt, string beans quoted at $1@2 
p bskt, beets and carrots dull at $1.50 
@2.50 p 100 behs, green corn in light 
supply selling at $2.25@2.75 p 10 
ears, cucumbers dull and weak unless 
fcy at $1@2 p bu, celery selling fairly 
when large and firm at 35@37c p doz, 
plenty of cauliflower when fcy bring- 
ing $3@5.50 p cra, peppers in liberal 
supply, turnips dull, Tomatoes are ir- 
regular, both as to quality and price, 
with sales ranging from 25c@$2 p 
bskt, lettuce 25@75c p bskt. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO 


Per100lbs -—Cattle—, Hogs—, -—Sh 
1919 1918 1919 1918 ‘1919 ind 
18.75 $18.75 $21.50 $19.95 $10.25 $13. 
Fee 1S 50 22.00 21.00 "10.00 18.08 
16.75 18.00 22.10 20.90 10.50 1235 
16.50 18.00 21.90 20:85 11.00 1200 
18.50 18.25 21.50 19.40 9.75 1475 





Chicago 

New York .... 
Buffalo 
Pittsburg 
Kansas City .. 

At New York steers opened slow 
and 25@35c lower, bulls steady, cows 
15@25c off. Later in the week re- 
ceipts heavy and steers were again 
unevenly lower, bulls and cows dull to 
a shade off. Market closed firm for 
choice heavy steers, others dull and 
barely steady. Bulls firm, cows slow 
and unchanged. Common to choice 
steers sold ta $9.50@17 p 100 Ibs, oxen 
and stags 7.50@12, bulls 7@11, cows 
3.50@ 10.50, heifers 11@12.50. 

Calves have been in moderate sup- 
ply since last report and full steady, 
closing strong. Common to_ prime 
veals sold at 18@25c, culls 13@117, 
skim milk and fed calves 12@15, 
grassers 9@12, yearlings 7@9, West 
erns 15@17.50. Sheep were unchanged 
the better part of the week, closing 
steady. 

Lambs opened active and strong to 
25c higher. Later the supply was 
more liberal and prices declined 25@ 
50c. Market closed very dull and $1 
2 lower. Common to prime sh 
sold at 6.50@10, culls 4@6, yearlings 
10@12, common to prime lambs 12 
18.25, culls 8@11, top for Ky 18 
Va 17.50, W Va 17.50, N ¥ and Pa 17. 

Hogs opened weak and later de 
clined sharply $1.50 PF 100 Ibs. 
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XX VI—The Lost Found 


VERYBODY ran to the windows, 

} but they were on the south side 

of the building, and all they 

could see were a few wreaths of dark- 

colored smoke, streaking past over- 
head. 

“The people. are beginning to crowd 
into the streets,’ went on Susan. “ 
think we ought to go. All the chil- 
dren have gone home. Maybe there 
is no real danger, but— Why, Mrs. 
Binford, I didn’t recognize you. I’m 
so distressed.” 

She took Molly's hands and pressed 
them. Molly always excited Susan's 
sympathy. Susan looked from Molly 
to her husband, and then to Mar- 
garet, and something in their faces 
startled her. 

“Why—what’s the matter? Has 
anything happened? Ate you—are 
you in any trouble, Mrs. Binford?” 

“T am and I ain't,” said Molly. “I 
wonder about this fire. My little girls 
are home, and I left Danny with ‘em. 
Billy was sellin’ his papers; Danny 
had a cold, and I kept him in. I 
wonder—” ’ 

She looked at Mrs. Belflower, and 
her hand went out toward the slender 
figure. She was glad she had made 
her decision. 

“I came over here with 
good news for you,” she said. 
oh, you tell her, Mr. Belflower.” 

“Susan,” began Tom, “you know 
Mrs. Binford’s little boy, Billy—” 

Susan’s hand went up to her 
throat, and she turned as pale as the 
white of her own lacy collar and 
cuffs. ° 

“Yes, yes,” she whispered, wide- 
eyed. “What about him?” 

“Mrs. Binford thinks he may be— 
perhaps ur little Tom.” 

Susan Betlflower did not scream, or 
faint, or burst into tears. She 
trembled like a leaf, and put her 
hand out to her husband for support. 
A great, beautiful light crept into her 
face, and she suddenly cried, 

“Where is he? I want him—I 


want him!” 

“That’s all right,” said Molly, 
“that’s all right. He’s over to my 
house—or he'd ought to be, by this 
time.” 

She turned to the window, and the 
sky was now darkened. 

“Good land,” said Molly, “my chil- 
dren’s all alone. I'm going home.” 

“We'll go with you,” Susan cried, 
“won't we, Tom? Come, Margaret. 
We'll all go together. Tom, why 
don’t you call a taxi?’’ 

She was wildly excited. Tom 
picked up the telephone, agitated the 
hook again and again, but to no-pur- 
pose, 

“TIT don’t get 
“Come, we'll hurry. 
be serious.” 

The little party found, on stepping 
into the hall, that the building was 
full of smoke. They hurried out into 
the street, along with some stragglers, 
who had postponed leaving the Hmven 
for one reason or another. 

“I hope everybody is 
Tom. 

“The janitor went around and 
warned everybody,” said a girl. e 
fHe didn’t warn me,” said Tom. 
“He’s gone up there now. When 
he finds you're gone he'll leave too.” 

“IT hope so,” said Tom. 

The street was crowded with 
people, fleeing. They were taking 
their belongings out of the houses, 
as much as they could carry. The 
smoke lowered in the streets. 

“Pretty serious, pretty serious,” 
said Tom, and hurried the women 
along. The streets became more and 
more congested: progress was slow. 
The fire was gaining on them. The 
outskirts of the Top End were 
reached. Wider streets, public 
squares, the city common permitted 
the throng to spread out. Many of 
the people continued their march 
straight to the city borders, as far 
from the fire district as they could 
get. 

It was at about this time that 
Theodore Acres arrived at the west- 
ern fire-lines and ordered his taxi to 
turn back. Night had fallen, and 
Tom and the three frightened women 
had been over an hour and a half 
getting out of the Top End. Molly 
was wild with anxiety, Susan no less 
so. Margaret, almost as much 
alarmed, was cooler. 

It vastly relieved all four to find 
that Molly’s home was outside the 
path of the fire. They hustled along, 
eagerness to make sure of the chil- 
dren’s safety spurring them on. The 
street was not crowded; some people 
were watching the fire from open 
windows; others from door-steps. 


some— 


“Tt 


said. 
must 


central,” he 
This fire 


out,” said 


Tom and the three women climbed 
the stairs to Molly’s home, Molly in 
the lead. She pushed open the door, 
entering her living room, and— 
screamed, “Billy, Billy! What is it, 
Billy?” 

Margaret, of the other, three, re- 
membered most clearly what the 
scene looked like. It was the same 
sitting room, now lighted by a single 
kerosene lamp. The two little girls 
were huddled in a corner, whimper- 
ing. There was a sofa at one side 
of the room, and on it lay Billy Bin- 
ford, chalky white, his eyes closed 
and a little trickle of blood running 
down from a wound in his temple. 
Danny was kneeling by his brother, 
rubbing his hands in a frenzy of fear. 

Molly gathered the wounded child 
into her arms, and sat rocking him 
as if he had been a baby, calling him 
endearing names, begging him to 
speak to her. Susan Belflower fell 
on her knees by Molly’s chair. She 
looked into the quiet face and into 
her wide eyes came a great agony. 

“Little Boy,” she whispered. “Little 
Boy, Little Boy!” 

Tom Belflower went and bent over 
Molly, but she brushed aside his out- 
stretched hand almost tigerishly. She 
rocked and crooned softly. 

“Little Boy, Little Boy,” Susan kept 
repeating, like a person in a dream. 
Molly looked up and saw Susan 
kneeling there; and suddenly she 
leaned forward and gently, very 
gently, laid the child in Susan’s arms. 
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She did not yet sense the meaning 
of the sudden crowd in the street be- 
low; but now a cry came up to her. 

“The wind’s changed. The fire's 
blowing this way. Ali out!” 

So that was it. She wondered 
what chance there would he to 
escape. Tom Belflower came into the 
kitchen too. He looked utterly 
crushed. 

“They won’t let me touch him,” he 
said. “They won't let me touch him!” 

Margaret said, 

“Go back in there, Tom, and see 
how you can plan to get us out of 
here. The fire’s coming this way. 
We shall all be suffocated soon, if we 
don’t start.” 

“Yes,” said Tom. 
We must get out.” 

He pulled himself together mar- 
vellously. Margaret pitied him in- 
finitely. The man went briskly into 
the sitting-room, where she heard 
him speak sharply to the two women. 

It occurred to her that perhaps, if 
she went down, she might beg some 
strong fellow to come up and help. 
Susan, she feared, might collapse at 
any moment. Somebody had to carry 
the two little girls. Danny was such 
a little fellow; and poor Billy— 

With the lamp in one hand, she 
pulled open the street door. Theo- 
dore Acres was standing there. 

“Ted!” 

“Margaret!” 

“Quick,” she said. Together they 
went up the stairs, the lamp casting 
their shadows back grotesquely on 
the walls. In the living-room Ted 
comprehended everything at a glance. 

“Ah,” he said, “you've found your 
boy, have you, Susan? What’s the 
matter, hurt? Too bad, too bad.” 
He seized Billy’s wrist, held it a mo- 
ment, thrust his hand inside the boy’s 


coat. 

“Come along, people,” he_ said, 
sharply. “We've got to hustle. Tom, 
take those two little kids. Margaret, 
you help Susan; she’s about all in. 
I suppose this is Mrs_ Binford? 


“You're right. 
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Susan gathered the chiki in her arms. “Thank God! Oh, dear, dear God! “It’s True!” 

















Susan, sinking to the floor, sat there, 
holding him tight, looking into the 
still face, and calling softly, over and 
over again, 

“Little Boy, Little Boy!” 

So this was the way, was it? She 
had him at last, and he was slipping, 
slipping from her; and there would 
be no next time. 

Suddenly a great humming sound 
arose in the street outside, the sound 
of many feet running and shuffling on 
the walk and on the paving-stones. 
A window was open, and through it 
filtered a thread of acrid smoke. 

Susan sat on the floor, holding her 
boy in her arms, smoothing the dark, 
close curls, patting the olive cheeks— 
and Molly sat watching her, hungrily. 
Margaret went into the kitchen and 
found another lamp and lighted it. 


Pleased to meet you. Take that 
*oy’s hand”—indicating Danny—‘“and 
hustle, please, hustle.” 

He seized the unconscious form of 
Billy—or Tom, Junior,—out of Su- 
san’s arms, and started briskly off 
downstairs. 

“Hustle,” he kept 
“Hustle.” 

Once in the street they were swept 
along by the tide of hurrying fugi- 
tives. 

“Keep together,” cried Acres. 
“We've got to keep together.” 

He was not a strong man. The 
boy was well-grown and heavy. Acres 
panted and puffed, and saved his 
breath as well as he could. The ath- 
letic Tom, with a little girl on each 
arm, made fairly easy. solng of it. 

“Ted,” he said, “Ted. he 


repeating. 


hurt? Is the boy badly hurt, do you 
think?” 

“How do Iknow? demanded Acres 
irritably, “how do I know? I think 
very likely not. The main thing is to 
get out of here, keep those women 
together, will you?” 

After a°while they came to Atlantic 
Street. Boats were pulling out into 
the harbor, loaded with fugitives, 
The docks swarmed with people, 
eager for the means of escape. Great 
clouds of thick smoke swept down 
upon them, driven by the fresh land 
breeze. Blazing brands fell among 
the crowds, scattering panic. A con- 
tinuous, black shower of ash and 
charcoal floated down out of that 
canopy of smoke. The wall of smoke 
and flame crept nearer and nearer. 

Somehow, Acres had found a way 
for his party into a large warehouse 
of corrugated iron. It was full of 
bales of skins, cases of goods, shoes, 
foodstuffs, machinery in crates. It 
smelled abominably. Acres could 
not find a place to put down young 
Thomas Belflower. 

“This is a mean hole to be caught 
in,” he complained. His arms ached. 
“Regular tin oven; we'll all be baked 
to a nice brown soon.” 

Other fugitives were finding their 
way into the building. They felt a 
degree of safety there, since on its 
iron roof the falling sparks and 
brands would do no harm. Soon the 
Place was crowded. The hum of ex. 
cited voices, the cadences of half 
dozen languages filled it. 

Suddenly there was a lull, as if 
everybody were listening. Tick, tick, 
tick, came something on the roof. It 
sounded hollowly, but it was not like 
the thump of the brands. The first 
hesitant rattle increased in volume 
and steadiness. 

“Rain, rain,” said a hundred voices, 
in many tongues. 

“Rain,” remarked Ted Acres. “I 
hope I get my feet wet.” 

back ached, his head ached, 
his arms ached. He bore the weight 
of a well-grown boy of nine, who 
might he, for all he knew, very badly 
hurt. Yet somehow in his heart 
there was a song, and it ran merrily 
along, with the lilt of the rain on the 
corrugated roof. 

The Top End was burned, and no 
one knew as yet how much of the 
rest of Bassfield; or how many lives 
had been lost. But Ted Acres could 
not be miserable. Something had 
happened to him. He reached out in 
the dark, and found Margaret Lake's 
hand, and gave it a warm, strong 
squeeze. Back came the answer. 

“Good!” said Acres; then, to Tom, 
“Let’s get to your house. I suppose 
the fire’s got Mrs. Binford’s.” Molly 
thought of Billy’s little baby dress, 
now, doubtless, destroyed. 

And so they went, trailing along in 
the rain, bedraggled and sore. They 
toiled through many blocks of street, 
and finally reached the Belflower 
home. In the study Acres laid young 
Tom Bellflower on a couch; the boy 
opened his eyes. 

“Oo!” he said, feeling his head 
with a gingerly hand. “My head 
aches terrible. Where—oh, yes. I 
pulled that little girl out of Pag- 
liano’s dago candy store, and some- 
thing hit me on the head. It hurt 
awful, and I was so dizzy! I runned 
home licketysplit to see if Danny and 
the kids was all right, and I got up 
the stairs, and that’s all I remember. 
Is the fire out?” 

“I heard him,” said Danny. “He 
tumbled against the door; I pulled 
him in and h’isted him onto the sofy. 
I thought he was a goner, I did.” 

“Why, there’s Doctor Acres,” sud- 
denly cried Billy. “Say, Doctor 
Acres! Miss Margaret says you can 
fix brains, you got such skillerful 
hands. I wish’t you’d come here and 
fix mine, ’cause I think whatever hit 
me knocked a whole corner off it. It 
aches fierce.” 

Susan gathered the child in her 


rms. 
“Thank God! Oh dear, dear God! 
It’s true! It’s true! Little Boy, 
Little Boy—mother’s Little-Boy!” | 

The “elder” of the “Binford twins 
turned a questioning face to Molly. 
Then he looked up into Susan's 
brooding eyes. 

“Ma, she told me yesterday—maybe 
I was ur boy—but_ I’m—mother 
Molly’s ‘boy too, ain’t I? You won't 
ever make me go back on her, will 
you—new mother?” 

“Never, dear,” said Susan. “You 
shall always be her Billy—but you're 
my Tom—my own Little Boy!” 


{To Be Concluded.] 
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Stopping Uniformed Beggars 


Because of the fact that there has 
beeen a great deal of difficulty with 
peddlers and beggars arrayed in sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ uniforms, the of- 
fice of the Secretary of War has re- 
quested that police and citizens C0 
operate in an effort to stamp out the 
nuisance. Professional beggars 2nd 
peddlers have been purchasing uni- 
forms and wearing them to create 
sympathy, and thus enable them t° 

ap a veritable harvest without ef- 
fort —[W. K. P. 
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Food For Thought 


Subjects Viewed as Women See Them 
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oe The Autumn Road 
BY SOPHIE TUNNELL 
[“Out of the heart are the issues of life.”] 


Sumacs by the roadside, all silvered 
with the dust; 

Milkweed pods a-ripenin’, jest ready 
now to bust; 
Wild grapes are a-hangin’, 
purple in the trees; 
Poisen vine a-growin’ almost right up 
to your knees, 

Spanish kneedle bloomin’, looks like 
miles o’ yallar gold— 

My! the sweetness of ifs all that a 
feller’s heart kin hold! 


2 


gettin 


Bittersweet a-twinin’ on the old rail 
fence, 

Bluejay jest a-singin’ like he didn’t have 
no sense. 

Iron weeds of purple all tangled with 
the brier, 

Sassafras a-turnin’ red, lookin’ jest like 


e. 
Black-eyed Susans bloomin’, too, some 
more Nature’s gold— 
Gosh! the sweetness of it’s more than @ 
feller’s heart kin hold! 


‘A Convenient Clothes Chute 


A chute from the bathroom or back 
hall to the laundry below will be 
found one of the great labor-saving 
conveniences of a well-ordered house. 
It is easy to arrange such a chute in 
a house being built, but it is not im- 
possible even in an oid house, for 
there is oftentimes a closet on an in- 
tervening fleor through which the 
chute can be built, keeping it thus 
entirely out of sight. 

Fig I shows an opening into the 
chute from the bathroom on the sec- 
ond floor, but if the opening must 
start from the hall, or the imterior of 
some room, a seat with cushioned top 
can be arranged, as in Fig ff. This 
will not be unsightly as a piece of 
furnishing, while the simple raising of 
~ top of the seat gives access to the 
chute. 

The lower end of such a conductor 
of soiled clothes usually reaches to the 
floor and has a little door from which 
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Fig I—Wall Opening of Clothes Chute 


to reach the articles within. In the 
hurry of other work such clothing, in 
which may be wet towels and other 
damp articles, often lies in a heap in 
close confinement for days, with un- 
pleasant results. Better have the 
chute come down with an open end 
through the laundry ceiling, the cloth- 
ing falling into a large open and airy 
hamper beneath, as suggested in Fig 
Ill. Do not make such a chute the 
same sige from top to bottom, else 
the clothing, if thrown in carelessly, 
may stick part way down. Let it grow 





Fig II—Chute Opening in Room 


rradually larger from top to bottom 
(See Fig III), and this trouble will be 
obviated.—{Mrs C, P. W. 


Make yourself an honest man, and 
then you may be sure that there is 
ane rascal less in the world.—([Car- 
yle. 





Wild Fruit Preserves 


Aside from the staple fruits and 
berries in common use for preserving, 
there are other varieties available of 
which many persons do not know of, 
usually found growing wild in the 
country and free to obtain for the 
mere trouble of gathering. Perhaps 
the commonest of all is the low-bush 
and the high-bush blueberry so abun- 
dant in oak and pine barrens and se- 
cluded woodland delis till late in Au- 
gust. The berries may be canned with 
or without sugar, and make excellent 


Pies. 
The wild cherry, found growing 


along the wayside, in hedges and in 
fields in many parts of the country in 
late August, is another important fruit 








Fig I1I—Clothes Chute and Hamper 


which may be preserved at little ex- 
pense for r. The cherries should 
be fully ripe when they are — 
boiled until soft and the juice 
off for jelly. The pulp, with the pits 
removed, may be made into jam and 
canned hot. Wild cherry jelly and 
jam is very dark in color and has a 
pronounced, agreeably bitterish taste. 
The elderberry, too, may be gathered 
in late summer and made into choice 
jelly and jam, having a delicate flavor 
all its own. 

In autumn, just before the leaves 
begin to turn, the wild grape may be 
found growing luxuriantly in lowlands 
and in swampy places, its ong vines 
having crept over the bushes and into 
the treetops, forming an arbor of 
broad green leaves, with the fruit in 
clusters hidden beneath. Ripening 
wild grapes are easily detected by a 
peculiar, pungent fragrance permeat- 
ing the air in the immediate sur- 
roundings. Wild grape jelly and jam 
is in a class all by itself, and quite im- 
possible to describe; something en- 
tirely different from that made from 
the thin-skinned domesticated variety. 
The large, round, tough-skinned, pur- 
ple, red and biack wild grape is the 
kind used; the small, hard and sour 
variety is of no use whatever. 

Beech plums are often found grow- 
ing in great plenty on scrubby bushes 
among the sand dunes by the sea or 
in other sandy wastes in late fall. The 
dark purple plums may either be pre- 
served whole in syrup, or the juice 
may be boiled down into jelly, and 
the pulp, with the pits removed, may 
be made into an excellent jam and 
canned hot. 

Cranberries sometimes grow wild 
in the moist bottoms of sand dunes on 
the beaches, on the edges of swamps, 
and in meadows. Old cranberry bogs 
which have been allowed to grow wild 
again are often a prolific source for 
obtaining berries which only go to 
waste, and may be had for the pick- 
ing by first getting permission from 
the proper authority—the owners of 
the land.—[J. C. Foth. 


Recognized 


A certain primary teacher was giv- 
ing a preliminary description of a 
blacksmith, for Longfellow’s poem, 
“The Village Blacksmith.” 

“Now, children, we are going to 
learn a poem today about someone 
who is always very busy. He is very 
large, and has great arms that lift 
such heavy things. His face is black- 
ened with soot that eomes from his 
fires. He wears a dirty apron of 
leather, for his fires are so glowing 
and hot that red sparks are always 
flying from them all about him, And 
he strikes the red-hot iron that he 
takes from his fires with a great ham- 
mer, and it clangs so very loud and 
makes the red sparks fly in all direc- 
tions. Who can tell me what I have 
been describing ?”’ 

A little maid who had listened with 
eyes twice their natura! sise, spra 
to her feet and ejaculated in an aw 
whisper: “The Devil!”—[H. W. 





ae 


ht all done- and no 


real work about it/ 


“Just an hour’s interesting experience in oper- 
ating a most wonderful machine that does 
both the washing and wringing. All the hand 
work required was feeding che wringer and 
hanging out the clothes. 


“T’m glad all through that Ican do my own 
washing, independent of unreliable servants, 
and get a lot of real pleasure out of it besides. 


“There’s just enough work in a Maytag wash- 
day to keep up healthy activity and high 
spirits.” 


For rural homes where the electric current is not 
available, the Maytag Multi-Motor is the only 

ractical self-contained power washer. The power 
is furnished by a little gasoline engine installed 
under the oh; easily operated and furnishing 
power as constant and dependable as an electric 
motor. 


The Maytag Electric Washer, favored in electric- 
ally appointed city homes for both convenience 
and efficiency, is also adapted to operation in connec- 
tion with any standard farm electric lighting system. 


The Maytag Household Manual 
will Be sent by mail gratis 


THE MAYTAG CO., "sz Newton, lowa 


BRANCHES: 
Indianapolis 
Atlanta 
Portland (Oregon) 










Philadelphia Minneapolie 
Winnipeg 


Los. 
. SALT LAKE CITY—Utab Power andLight Co. 
BOISE, DAHO—Stewart 
SAN ANTONIO—Smib Bros. Hdw. Gales Co. 
DULUTH—Kelley Hardware Co. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Electrical Supply Co, 
POR “AND [DAHO— Consolidated 
Wagoa & Machine Co., Salt Lake City. 
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Have You Anything to Sell, 
Rent or Exchange? 


FARMERS’ EX- 
advertising 
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An Attractive Negligee 

No 2765—This attractive negligee is lovely 
for crepe, satin, silk, albatross, poplin, batiste, 
swiss or dimity. The fronts are joined to a 
full vest. Collar and cuffs could be of con- 
trasting material, White, with frills of blue 
or pink, would be nice. The pattern is cut 
in six sizes: 84, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 38 will require 344 yards 
of 36-inch material. 


How to Cure Constipation 
BY DR ELEANOB MELLEN 


{Concluded from Last Week.] 
ASSAGE: Before rising, mas- 
M sage the abdomen, very 
much as if you were knead- 
ing bread, beginning a few inches 
above the right hip-bone, going up, 
crossing just above the navel, and 
down the other (left) side, until the 
hip-bone is reached. This is over the 
course of the large intestine, and 
massage in this method helps to move 
the contents of the intestine down- 
ward. When at stool, rubbing down 
over the lower back helps some 
people, 

Exercises: 1—Lie in bed or on the 
floor, on the back, and raise the legs 
straight up, first each alternately and 
then both together, being especially 
careful not to raise the head or the 
hands, and to lower the legs gently, 
so that the feet will not thua on the 
floor. Begin with three times. each, 
and gradually increase to ten on each 
movement, If you think it sounds 
easy try it, but be sure you do as di- 
rected. 

2—Stand erect, bend, starting with 
the palms of hands touching and held 
high above the head and then bring- 
ing them down with a grand sweep 
in front of you, until your fingers 
touch the floor. This must be done 
without bending the knees in the 
least. Five times, increased to ten or 
more. 

3—Hands may be either on hips or 
extended to arms’ length; twist body 
on hips, keeping knees and feet firm. 
Five to fifteen times. 

4—Kick, in front, to each side, and 
to rear, twice with each leg, increas- 
ing gradually. Be cautious in start- 
ing this exercise, and steady yourself 
by one hand if necessary, else you 
may get a bad fall before you are 
used to balancing properly. It is an 
especially good exercise from more 
than the constipation viewpoint. 
Everyone in active life ought to be 
able to kick as high as his or her 
own head, at least. 

5—Prance: This may be done either 
in one place or about the room, rais- 
ing each foot until the knee is level 
with the chest. Five to forty times 
with each leg. An immediate bowel 
movement will often follow this ex- 
ercise, 

All these exercises are especially 
calculated to do three things, viz: 
| Prevent constipation, strengthen the 
abdominal muscles, and improve the 
figure. This last is done because the 
exercises reduce the size of hips and 
abdomen and exchange the fat on the 
; legs for muscle. If done slowly and 

carefully, and increased only as fast 
as can be done without lameness and 
overexertion, they will be of great 
| benefit; .but there is danger of lame- 
ness, permanent injury, and defeat of 
all good by giving them up in disgust, 
if begun with too much zest at the 
start. Not all need be done by every 
} person, or on every day. Ten min- 
utes’ exercise, so long as it is done 
regularly, will work wonders, and a 
good deal can be crowded into those 
ten minutes, if really tried in earnest. 

Daily routine: Normally an animal 
the size of a man defecates several 
times daily. It would be well if hu- 
mans did so, but at least one move- 
ment each day should be secured. 
This function is peculiarly under the 
control of habit, and hes a tendency 
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to become almost automatic in regu- 
larity, with a little training and en- 
couragement, Immediately after 
breakfast is a good time to decide up- 
on for a daily movement, but any 
hour will do, only keep to it and go 
regularly, whether the bowels re- 
spond or not. They will earn to do 
so, and then will begin to remind their 
owner that they are ready. Such re- 
minders must be heeded at once. 
Even five minutes delay will put slug- 
gish bowels out of all idea of move- 
ment for twenty-four hours. 

Mind: Every year scientific study is 
showing more ways in which the 
body is controlled by the mind. I 
cannot take the space at this time to 
give the theories or explanation, 
merely the methods of work in this 
instance. Expect to succeed, hoid that 
thought constantly in mind and act 
as if you believed it. Say to yourself, 
many times a day and especially just 
before going to sleep at night, some- 
think like this: “My bowels will move 
regularly,” or “my bowels will move 
at (such a time) tomorrow,” or “my 
bowels will become normal and re- 
main so.” It is better to say this 
aloud if possible, for then it reaches 
the brain in two ways, through the 
determination to say it and through 
hearing it said. You may feel just 
as ridiculous as you like, but after 
you are cured, the laugh will be on 
your side, 

Some severe cases of long-standing 
may require an occasional enema of 
warm, soapy water, always followed 
by one of cold water, in order that 
the lower bowel may not become re- 
laxed. This should be regarded as an 
emergency measure, to be used at the 
first, and not as a regular. thing. 
Sometimes osterpathy does wonders 
in starting a stubborn case on the 
right road. Drugs only make a bad 
matter worse, and should never be 
taken regularly. 

Please remember that when the 
body has been years, literally, getting 
itself into a certain wrong condition, 
it is not reasonable to expect to cure 
it in a few days or even weeks. If 
you see improvement in weeks, and 
decided gain in a few months, most 
cases should be considered to be do- 
ing well. Besides the directions that 
have been given, a large dose of 
pluck, patience and determination 
must be added. Given these, there is 
no, reason why an ultimate cure 
should not be attained. By that I 
mean a cure that stays cured, that 
puts the individual into normal and 
natural bowel action, 


[The end of this series.] 


Get a Transfer 


If you are on the Gloomy Line, 
Get a transfer; 

If you're inclined to fret and pine, 
Get a transfer; 

Get off the track of doubt and gloom, 

Get on the Sunshine Train-—there’s room, 
Get a transfer. 


If you are on the Worry Train, 
Get a transfer; 
You must not stay there and complain, 
Get a transfer; 
The Cheerful Cars are passing through, 
And there’s a lot of room for you, 
Get a transfer. 


If you are on the Grouchy Track, 

Get a transfer; 
Just take a Happy Special back, 

Get a transfer; 
Jump on the train and pull the rope 
That lands you at the station Hope, 

Get a transfer. 

[Selected. 


Tomatoes in Every Style 
BY EDITH C. ARMBRUSTER 


HE possibilities of serving toma- 

J toes are almost endless; they 

may be stewed, fried, scalloped, 

stuffed, deviled, served in salads, sand- 

wiches, or used as garnishes, combined 

with rice, spaghetti or other vege- 
tables, and numerous other ways. 


Maryland Tomatoes 
Take sound, ripe tomatoes of me- 
dium size, wash and dry carefully; 
prick each one in several places with 
a fork, place in a shallow pan, and 
bake in a moderate oven until soft. 
When done,.remove the skins, place 
each tomato on a hot individual serv- 
ing dish, and pour over it a sauce 
made as follows: Add to the juice 
in the pan a level tablespoon butter, 
one heaping tablespoon flour, one level 
teaspoon salt and one cup hot milk. 
Stir to a smooth sauce, and let boil a 
few minutes. 
Individual Jelly Molds 


Stew enough tomatoes to make one 
quart, run through a sieve, add one 
level tablespoon sugar, two level tea- 
spoons salt and one teaspoon onion 
juice. Dissolve quarter box plain gel- 
atin by soaking in a little cold water, 
add to the boiling tomatoes and stir 
well. Remove from fire. Rinse with 
cold water individual jelly molds or 
small cups, put a slice of hard-boiled 
egg and a sprinkling of chopped pars- 
ley in the bottom of each, fill up with 
the tomato jelly, and set aside to 
harden. When ready to serve, turn 
out each mold on a dessert plate lined 
with a crisp lettuce leaf. Serve with 
salad dressing. 

Luncheon Dish 

Grease well a deep baking dish. Cut 
enough green corn from the cob to 
cover the bottom of dish one inch 
deep. Season with pepper, salt and 
bits of butter. Cover with a layer of 
tomatoes, peeled and sliced, sprinkle 
with sugar, then season with salt and 
pepper, Add a layer of sliced onions, 
which have been parboiled for five 
minutes, season with butter, salt and 
pepper. Add another layer of corn, 
seasonings, and tomatoes, sprinkle the 
top with bread crumbs and bits of 
butter, cover, and bake in a moderate 
oven one hour. Remove, cover and 
brown. 

Vegetable Salad in Tomato Shells 

Wipe six medium-sized tomatoes, 
cut a piece off the top of each, and 
with a sharp knife carefully remove 
the inside of tomatoes, leaving a firm 
shell. Cut into small pieces the inside 
portions of tomatoes, add one large 
cucumber, pared and cut into small 
dice, and two hard-boiled eggs, cut 
into small pieces. Mix mayonnaise 
with the salad, fill shells with the 
mixture, and top each one with a 
spoonful of mayonnaise. Serve on let- 
tuce leaves. 

Shirred Tomatoes 

Line the bottom of a well-greased 
baking dish with peeled, sliced toma- 
toes. Make a dressing of bread as for 
fowl, place over the tomatoes, then 
cover with sliced tomatoes a dusting 
of crumbs, season with butter, salt 
and pepper, and bake to a light 
brown. 

Poinsetta Salad 


Wash six small sized tomatoes, peel, 
and set aside to chill, At serving time 
cut each tomato into eighths, not cut- 
ting through the sections, and open 
up, like the petals of a flower, on a 














Who Said Pumpkin Pie?. Here You Are! 


To two quarts stewed pumpkin add one cup molasses and one cun sugar which has been 


mixed with one tablespoon ground ginger and a pinch of salt. 
ginger may be used, if it is not liked so spicy.) 
weather this will keep in crocks for some time. To one and a half cups of this 
pulp add one cup milk, two tablespoons sweet cream and one beaten erg. 
spoons sugar which has been mixed with one tablespoon flour. 

greased and lined with pie paste. Bake slow 


into a deep pie pan which has been 


(One-half the amount of 
Cook down as much as possible. In cold 
two table- 
Beat all together and ee 

. tis 


usually done the time it is brown on top, but if there is any doubt run a knife blade into 


the middle of the pie. If 
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it comes out clean the pie is done, 


tut if the milky paste comes 
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A Stylish Skirt Model 


No 2761—This design has deep yoke sec. 
tions to which the skirt portions are joined, 
The side gores are shaped over the front, 
This style is good for serge, gabardine, broad. 
cloth, corduroy, satin and silk, as well as 
linen. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist meas. 
ure. Size 24 requires 2% yards of 44-inch 
material. 





crisp green lettuce leaf. In the cen- 
ter of each put four or five pearl on- 
ions, which have been boiled until 
tender, but not soft. Serve very cold 
with a thick boiled salad dressing. 


Deviled Tomatoes 


Cut three large, firm tomatoes into 
slices half inch thick. Broil over a 
clear fire, put into a hot serving dish 
and pour over them a dressing made 
as follows: Blend together the yolk 
of one hard-boiled egg, one table- 
spoon vinegar, one level tablespoon 
butter, a pinch of salt, a dash of mus- 
tard and cayenne pepper and quarter 
teaspoon sugar. Heat te a oil, stirring 
until smooth. Remove from fire, and 
pour upon a well-beaten egg, whip- 
ping to smooth cream, 


Tomatoes Stuffed with Rice 


Wash six good sized tomatoes, cut 
off tops and remove pulp. To one 
cup boiled rice add two tablespoons 
melted butter or bacon fat, salt and 
pepper to taste, and a dash of onion 
juice. Fill the shells with this mix- 
ture, sprinkle grated cheese over the 
top of each tomato, and bake, Serve 
with a tomato sauce made by stewing 
and straining the inside pulp of the 
tomatoes. It should be well seasoned 
and may be thickened with a little 

our. 


Delaware’s Chance 


All the states of the Union are 
graded by the Bureau of Education, 
of the Department of Interior, ac- 
cording to their facilities for teaching, 
judging by equipment and results 
gained. Little Delaware has been 
number thirty-three in the list of all 
the Union. Now she expects to stand 
right up and be counted as number 
one. Some jump! 

The legislature has passed some 
very good school laws, but one of the 
members of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, Mr Pierre S. du Pont, has 
made the jump possible by giving twe 
million dollars for a trust fund, the 
income to be used for building new 
schoolhouses or thoroughly recon- 
structing old ones. This fund will 
pay half the cost, the other half to be 
paid hy the school districts. One-fifth 
of the total sum is.to be spent on new 
schools, as that is abdut the proportion 
of colored pupils to white ones. 

The offer holds good for four years 
after which, if not taken up, it will 
be withdrawn—or so it is intimated— 
this to serve as a prod to slow-mov- 
ing communities. If the districts re- 
spond m such large numbers as to 
take more than the income, half a 
million of the trust fund may be used. 

All the new and remodeled school- 
houses must conform to the rules of 
the new State Board of Education. 
But the best and loveliest part of the 
plan is this: The rural districts are 
to be given first chance, provided they 
wil put up the approved schoolhouse 
that will serve as a community-center 
also. © 

‘If I lived in the country in Dela- 
ware, thero would be one busy woman 
until that new schoolhouse was 
clinched, “nailed down,” literally for 
‘ny district. How about you?—IE. M. 


—| 


Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns d by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cen‘s 
each. Fall and winter este’oc. 1 
cents. Address Pattera Wepartment, 
care of this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 
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Our Boys 





and Girls 


Entertainment and inspiration for young folks 





The Prize Contest for Boys 


ERE, boys, are the prize 
awards in the little contest 
announced in the August 2 is- 

sue of American Agriculturist in con- 

nection with’ a picture of a group of 
boys, an@ asking the question: ““‘What 
are these boys doing?” A nice lot of 
letters were received in response, 
though not as many as I am sure 
there would have been had our boys 
not been so busy with farm work. 
Also I note that some of the writers 
failed to observe some of the contest 
rules—w , ©f course, threw them 
out of the prize running. However, 
sO many good ones—well written, 
spelled and punctuated, and comply- 

ing with rules, were received that I 

felt obliged to make some additional 

awards. Here are the prize letters: 
Throwing the Bat 
{First Prize Letter—$1] 

The two boys in the foreground are 
“throwing the bat.” One throws the 
bat, the other catches it, then the 
thrower puts his hand around the bat 
above the other boy’s hand, and he 
who gets his hand on the bat last gets 
first choice, There are 21 boys; enough 
for two teams, two mascots and an 
umpire. It was a pitcher’s.game, The 
first team secured a run. The other 
team got up at bat. The first two got 
a base apiece. The captain was up. 
He wanted to hit a homer, but he 
played the sacrifice game. The other 
two advanced to the third and second. 
The next up made out. The one fol- 
lowing him put the other two safely 
home.—[Stanley Emrich, New York, 
2 years old. 


On the Diamond 
[Second Prize Letter—50 cents.] 


“Come on, fellows, let's have a 
game!” The speaker was Frank Fow- 
ler. “Who are the choosers,” another 


The Rain-Drops at Play 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 





They chase each other down the pane 
As fast as they can run; 

The little rain-drops like to play, 
They think it lots of fun. 


They jump from spouts, they drop from 
aves 


e ’ 
They ran along the ground, 
Until a puddle they have made 
Where they can swim around. 


They sink into the thirsty soil 
And creep to rootlets dry; 
They cuddle into flower-cups, 

These little rain-drops spry. 


It’s fun to play while you’re at work, 
And work while you're at play; 

And that is what the rain-drops do 
On évery rainy day. 
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boy asked. “Craig Askins and Dan 
Dennison’! Roy Couter shouted. 


“Come on, throw up the bat,” Frank 
said. Dam caught the bat and Craig 
put his hand above Dan’s hand, and 
so on till they reached the top. Craig 
got the first choose. The umpire was 
Roy Couter. Craig was first bat. He 
knocked the ball over the fence and 
made third. Frank made a hit and 


(Craig slid home And so the game 


ent on. Craig’s side beat that game 


by three hits—{Fred Wright, Ohio, 
el years old. - 


Two Teams of Players 

[Third Prize Letter—25 cents.] 
The picture that was shown in the 
August 2 issue of the American 
Agriculturist represents a group of 20 
baseball players. ‘They have chosen 
two captains, one for each team. The 
captains are deciding by means of the 
bat which team will have its first in- 
nings. Some of the boys want their 
innings first, while others probably 
want theirs last. The boys look like 
food players, and the game will prob- 
ably be an exciting one. But as the 
boys all look good-natured, there will 
be no hard feelings on either side if 
they @ not win the game—I Ward 

Magoon, New York, 14 years old. 


What Theodore Would Do 
{Additional Prize Letter—25 cents.] 


These boys are preparing for a 
baseball game. They are choosing for 
the sides. By their appearance it is 
going to be a lively and jolly game. 
They all seem eager to know on which 
side they will be chosen. I am sorry. 
the group of boys is a picture. if 
they were real boys I would jump 
right in the midst of them with my 
bat and ball, and I would show them 
what kind of game I could play. I 


-from the following hoys: 


am sure it would be such a lively 
game that we would have the whole 
neighborhood watching us.—([Theo- 


dore Lewis Pennsylvania, 10 years eld. 
Play Afeer Work 
[Additional Prize Letter—25 cents] 


Here are 20 boys ready for a ball 
game. They have chosen sides, Now 
are deciding for the side to bat. 
These boys have got their work done 
and they are going to have some fun 
now. There are 10 of the boys on each 
side and they are going to play in the 
meadow. They have bats, mitts, 
gloves and baseball to use. They are 
all happy and can hardly wait until 
the game begins. But they are not 
going to start the game until after 
dinner, because then they will all feel 
better and can knock the ball farther. 
[Roosevelt Manley, New York, 15 
years old. 


The Honor Roll 


letters were also received 
“ Willard 
Winfield, Henry Carlsen, Berkley Hef- 
fron, Francis J. Gough, Frank Nolan, 
David Carroll, Barnest Manley, Joseph 
A. Hamm, Wesley A. Nieman, James 
C, Clancy and Wesley Farr of New 
York; Verley A. Deem and Grant J. 
Thomas of West Virginia; Lewis F. 
Hill of New Jersey; Floyd R. Rode- 
haver and Maurice E. Magly of Ohio; 
Stanislaw “Karrinski and James Rohr- 
baugh of Pennsylvania. 


Letters from the Young Folks 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


Iam 12 years old. My father works a big 
farm. We have five horses. In the summer 
I drive on the horse fork for my father. I 
have a pet lamb that I am feeding on a 
bottle. I dike the crochet patterns in the 
paper. I cut them out and stick them im my 
crochet book.—[Clara Horton, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father takes the American Agriculturist 
and I like to read the letters from the boys 
and girls. I like to Tive on a farm. We 
have one horse, four cows, four pigs and quite 
a few chickens. We also have a dog and a 
cat. I am 12 years old and am in the eighth 
grade at school—[Julia Fostack, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


This is the first time I have written to you. 
I love to read the children’s letters in your 
paper. I am 18 years old and in the seventh 
grade. I go te school almost every day. 
have three brothers and two sisters. We live 
on a farm a mile and a half from town. I 
go te church almost every Sunday. I have a 
little pet lamb whose name is Johnny. He is 
black with little brown feet. I feed him out 
of a bottle—[Mildred V. Hawley, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I read the letters from the boys and girls 
in my father’s paper and I think they are 
fine. I am 18 years old. have always lived 
on a farm. We have lots of little chickens. 
I have two brothers younger than myself. We 
have a nice orchard. In the summer my 
youngest brother and I have a Swing under 
a large apple tree. I have a little black cat. 
We have four calves and four cows. I can 
bake a cake and cook a little; mamma always 
thinks my cooking is good. I hope my letter 
will be printed.—[Grace Hill, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


I Tike to read the letters in American Agri- 
culturist from the boys and girls. I am 11 
years old. I have two brothers. 


Good 





2 aly tikes Se Yew em cher We 
and girls. I live on a farm of 160 acres le 
are lecated just one mile south of a town 
called St Paris. I have a brother 10 

eld. We have rabbits, a dog called Sa 





/) ized iron husk and 


nace and som 
cham! D, and 


and saving of fuel, 
B—Extra large heati: 
it more quickly and to 
—Outside ai the ai 1 . 
Cc eair hey -y-' = = coal way to the bottom of the fur. 


These outside air p 


you know how that furnace is 


ya 


temperature with less fire. 


then pour it out with great force thru the register. 





dealer, an 














are 
others: a cool cellar, feed door larg 
grey iron castings (no s used) speci. 

— solid fuel are used, special 

+ large air moistener. 

It will certainly pay you to know about furnace 

construction before you buy a heating plant. 

Send “~~ | for our free book and name of nearest 
see just what there is beneath the husk. 


SILL STOVE WORKS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
bakes a barrel of flour with one hod of coal 


AQUALITY 


the Sterling Range, the range that OD 








ThiseBook 
of 98 Actual 
Samples ~ 


ns 


FREE 


m STORES 
‘ork City eae " nail 


——————— 


for our FREE book of wall paper 
samples before starting in your 
general Spring house-cleaning and 
decorating. This big book contains 
*  qctual samples of wall paper, 
~, large enough to show the pat- 
terns and with reproductions 
in colors showing just how 
the paper will look when 
on the wall. There is a 
wonderful assortment of 
new and attractive t- 
terns to choose from. e 
prices are unusually low. 


To obtain this book, 
simply mail us a post 
for it, Your request 
will be promptly taken 
eare of. 














The successful man is the well 


—hbetter your condition—increase 


both straight and short. 


LEADERS ARE READERS 


-read man. No matter in what branch 


of farming you may be interested the following list of books will help you. 
Here is an opportunity to get at low cost and in a convenient way the most 
profitable knowledge that the agricultural world contains. These books 
will show you how to raise bigger and better crops from the same acreage 


your efficiency—add to your income. 


Read and make your reading count—then your road to success will be 





Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture 
Ry Wilcor & Smith. 
concise and 


Garden Crops. Ts. 
Pouttry, - 
Spraying, ete. errr 


Thos. F. Hunt. ‘Th 
= tom It should be im the hands of 


Farm Accounts Simplified 
D. H. Otis. A simplified 


inches. Cloth. . 00... 6.00 casseweceesseegeeee 


Princtples and Practice of Pruntng 
By M G. Kaine 
of practical an@ amateur 


mens showing good and bed practice... .... 


The Management and Feeding of Catite 
By Thos. Shaw. 


despread 
comprehensive of the 


A thoroughly Pi 3 
of agriculture, Farm, Orchard and 


Drainage, . Fertilizi ng practical growers, The most 


The Young Farmer: = Things He Should 
is took is of unusual 
farmer, especially the young farmer.......- 00 


EB i mh A, 
. ie min 
/— Ey ‘ae Bon a) sufficient’ 
Knowledge of bookieeping ts mot exscnttal. "35 
the needs 
Prepared to meet 
by 300 actual photogranhs of » 


fruit trees, tools used 
and gy is ge ae methods of handling, grading, 
nd ever wriften.....- 32.00 


Vegetable Gardening 

Ry BR. L. Watts. Full of practical information 

t g for = noms use = 
keting. t every ase 

marketing. an covers 2 veret = 


published on the subject.......sssseceeeees $1.75 


Vegetable Forcing 
By BR. L. Watts. Exceedingly valuable to all 


tical growers, whether producing for com- 
Sheroial purposes or for the home table. ovece $2.00 


First Principles of Feeding Farm Animals 


the sibject step » 
le Yor the practical man to understand 
clearly and fully the science and practice of 3 
ject 6 


Greenhouses: Thelr Construction and Equipment 
By W. 3. An up-to-Gate treatine on the 
construc greenhouses. most complete 
work on te SH  paperenclltvo Seeing: 


Modern Fruit Marketing 

" complete treatise covering 

harvesting stori d selling fruit. 
~ iaest weed methods of han- 

in by ng, and 
ic ng. 

Pe. of pecking tavescs, ~ ucprcmeetingeps i 





Free on Application ,_ 3 
taining descriptions of the above, 
modern books on farming and alli 
asking. ~ 

315 Fourth Ave. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Send for our new and elaborately illus- 


catalog, 136 pages, 6 x 9 inches, con- 
and also 500 of the most practical and 
ed subjects: This will be sent for the 


New York 














ou cant tell by — : 
the outside husk 
what is within 


The vital part of a furnace is always covered galvan- 
unless th jh ben ets 
‘ti is so built, you cannot tell whether it is going to heat your hause or not. 


NP- Sterling Furnace 


‘The One Register Furnace 
Contains under its husk a ee es Sains Sant 
scientifically constructed, made irm w 
furnaces are known to be of A-1 quality: 
The N. P. is sodesigned that it will heat the entire house evenly 
through one register, and do so with the least possible fuel. 
The cross section shows how and why it is built to make the 
air circulate rapidly—and upon rapid ci i 
of the one register furnace 
A—Scientific Sterling construction insuring perfect combustion, 


dome which heats air passing around 


hose ranges and 


the success 


ito and thru the heating 
Sterling features. Here are some 
e enough for chunks of wood, heavy 


; fire pot if natural gas and 
point dust and gas proof joints, extra 


in Wall Papers, 


Poy | eee Housewives! Send 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





Flintstone 
Farm : 


= 
= 
=: 
Breeders of — 
MILKING SHORT HORN CATTLE 
2 
z= 
fe 
= 


BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 

BERKSHIRE SWINE 

Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
herds. Produce Milk and 
Write for Descriptive Sales 

List, Production Records and in- 

formation. 


Dalton 
su ua 





“SPRINGDALE FARMS GRADE. 


HOLSTEINS 


We have two bundred head of cows of the 
highest quality obtainable, all large, young, well 
bred, nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows are bred to freshen during August, Ser 
tember and October, and they will please you = 
in every way 

250 two and three-year-old heifers that are 
the best we have ever owned Cows will be 
much higher in price before Fall, and you can 
save money by buying now and also have the ad 
vantage of a larger and better selection of stock. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
vengnene 116 or 1476-M. CESTE AND, had Y. 


rvavesuane 


250 7 and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 


These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle. If 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
d@ealing, write for prices. 

BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO.,, N. Y. 


Grade Holsteins. 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- : 
ers always on hand. Heavy producing fall = 
cows in carload lots. ; 

MILES J. PECK 
CORTLAND, ante vous 























Chenango - en Cortland Co. 


HOLSTEINS 
300 Cows and Heifers 


A. L. Shelton, Wm. Evans, 
Guilford, N. Y. Norwich, N- Y. 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
Firat Tuesday and Wednesday of 


every other month, Aug. 5-6; Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2-3, 

1919. Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein- 

Friesian Capital of America. 

Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 
3 BULLS READY 


For Sale Holsteins FOR SERVICE 
10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows. one 2-year- 
old, 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 
belfers 3 months old. Prices right. Also have a car 
of good GRADE cows and heifers. 

4. R. FROST, - - MUNNSVILLE, WN. Y. 


Carload of A. R. O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 
Five yearling daughters of A. R. O. cows from a 31.7 
ib. sire bred to a maternal brother of the world’s 
yom junior 4-year-old, Katy Paul Burke 4467. Ten 
R. O. cows bred to above mentioned — ae 
$i00 to Y r head. $4000 takes the bunc 
OYCE TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE. Mu ¥. 


























$150,000 
FOR PRIZES, 
PUBLICITY AND 
( EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


: Breeders of Holsteins unanimously voted 
* to quacruple the fees for recording trans- 
> fers of their cattle sold, and spend the 
= income therefrom to place the merits of 
: this greatest of dairy breeds before. the 
2 public. If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


: Send for our booklets and inform yourself on 
? how to make money in breeding dairy cattle. 

: HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
Z eel a = 115, eames betel 


svenenan renee ne ene nna 


'| 400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a load of these if you want milk. 
150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 

70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 

10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 

60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly dus 
to calve this spring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


MAPI EL AWN FARMS HOLSTBINS 
High grade Holstein heifer calves 
$20 to $25; express paid in lots 
of 5. With 10 heifer calves a 
well-bred registered bull given 
W free. Holsteins and satisfaction. 











arrival. 

wrong We make it right; 

take no risk. # Everything in 

registered and high- erade *Hol- 
20 registered bulls 1 mo to 2 “ le 
Liberty bonds accepted 
. CORTLAND. i ¥. 


steins 
Write your wants. 
c. W. ELLIS, J 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Backed by 120 Ibs. milk in 1 day; 28,000 
Ibs. milk and 1200 Ibs. butter in a year. 
We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 
grees and prices of a few we have to offer 
from 3 to 10 :nonths old. 
THEY ARE DANDIES 
E. H. KNAPP & SONS, PABIUS, N. ¥. 


rOLSTEIN: 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 
James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 


HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 


Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


$200 Holstein Bult 


= Born Sept. 8, 1918; sired by King of the 

= (hangelings, a 33-lb. son of King of the Pon- 

= tiacs; dam Cornell Belle Changeling, & od 
A. R. ©. daughter of Changeling Butter“ Boy. 
He is evenly marked, well grown and 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

HARRY W. Hs 

= Braedoon Farm, R. 3, Owego, N. Y. 


























individual. 











Holsteins Wanted 


Grade 2-year-olds and young grade cows bred to 
freshen this fall; also registered, all ages 
Address BOX 217, TULLY. WN. Y. 





gice for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917. 
ire s 26.95-1b. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
a 30-Ib. bull. Calf is atoaly marked and ready for 
service. Fred Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 





30 registered. 30 very large 

HOLSTEINS *., grades due this fall, 50 
registered, 50 high-grade year- 

lings. 10 registered, 30 high- 

grade 2-year-olds due this 

fall. 12 registered bulls ready 

for service. 10 registered 

heifer calves priced to sell at 

Holstein 








JOHN C. REAGAN, 











Use The American 


for things you may have to 


It is a business department 
5 cents a word. 





Have You Anything to Sell, 
Rent or Exchanger 


Agriculturist 
CHANGE. You reach through this profitable advertising 
department thousands of farm folks who are in the market 


Farmers’ Exchange will help you secure help or get work. 


FARMERS’ EX- 


sell, rent or exchange. The 


that is of big value. ‘Only 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York | Chicago = 
56%, 
47 43 a% 
‘we 43%, 41% ba 
1916.... 33% 32 
1915.... 27% 26 33 
‘Butter 


A southern congressman has intro- 
duced a measure looking toward the 
repeal of the federal oleo law and to 
allow the state agricultural colleges 
to teach students how to make oleo- 
margarine. Of course the purpose is 
to further stimulate the use of cotton- 
seed oil. 

At New York, more or less uneasi- 
ness has been noted in the butter 
trade the past few days. Receipts 
have been liberal in spite of slow ar- 
rival of some shipments. Prices hold 
firm, with fcy emy touching 56@ 
57%ee, emy extras with 92 score 56% 
@56\%4c, firsts 52% @56c, fey unsalted 
59 @ 6O0e, state dairy in tubs 55@55%e, 
first grade renovated 50@5lc. 

Cheese 


At New York, market holds steady, 
with normal trade. No large foreign 
sales have been reported. State whole 
milk specials quoted at 30@3lc p Ib. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, supply was a trifle 
less, but demand slow and surplus 
heavy. About all of the large distrib- 
uters are manufacturing. Cool, rainy 
weather in the city and unusually lib- 
eral receipts for Aug are generally held 
———-. for this condition. The 

rate for 3% milk in 200-mile zone 

3.13 p 100 Ibs, add 4c p 100 for 
te one-tenth of 1% extra butter 
fat. 


At Lancaster, Pa, with the markets 
crowded with the usual summer prod- 
ucts prices sustained their highest 
level. Eggs and butter without ap- 
parent cause took an upward leap, 
the former to 60@t5c p doz, and 
the latter to 70@72c p lb. Famous 
Lancaster Co peaches appeared in 
growing abundance and were found in 
every known variety. The previous 
box measure has been substituted by 
the basket, and the fruit was sold at 
the unknown price of $1.75@2 p % 
bu. White potatoes 1.75, tomatoes 30c 

pk, apples 30c, plums 15c, blackber- 
Ae 20c p qt. Wheat steady at 2.50 p 
bu, corn firm at 1.91, oats 85 @ 87c, 
hay 25 @ 27 p ton. 


At Philadelphia, live fowls plenti- 
ful; market dull and weak at 35@36c 


“pp Ib, sp 


Page broilers, not 
te nay 38c; white Leghorns 
broilers, bs@ ste Fresh eggs firm at 
6O0c p doz; fair to good 46@48c. But- 
ter, solid packed eS ogg 57¢ p lb; 
prey fl scoring 58@60c; packing stock 
45@46c. New flat cheese 32@32\%¢, 
Jersey onions 75@1.50 p bskt and 1@ 
2.50 p bu. Cabbage DO @ Ge Pp bskt. 
No 1 Jersey yesetens. 1.25@1.45 p 
bskt; lower sen 60@S85c; Jersey 
beans 25¢@1.25 p bskt. Jersey apples 
40c@1.25 p bskt. Huckleberries 18@ 
25c p qt. Live steers, 15@16 p 100 
Ibs; Pa hogs 22; country dressed 
calves 24 @ 2c. Winter bran 49@50 p 
ton; spring bran 48@49; shorts 60@ 
62. Corn 2.13@2.15 p bu; oats No 1, 
90 @ Sle; No 2, 89@90c. 


The Live Stock Markets 
{From Page 12.] 
Market closed steady. Light to fairly 
heavy N Y and Pa hogs sold at 21.75 
@22, pigs 21@21.25, roughs 19, stags 
10@12, boars 9@ 10: 
The Horse Market 


Prices were firm for desirable sea- 
soned work horses last week. Good 
heavy chunks and drafters scarce and 
in good position to advance. The 
green ones are also in demand and 
firm. Fair to good heavy drafters sold 
at $275@325 p head, fcy matched 
Pairs at higher figure, chunks, 1100 to 
1400 lbs, 175@250, ordinary to good 
second-hand delivery horses 65 @ 160. 


Coming Events 


Nat board of farm organization, Washing- 
ton, D C, Sept 16, 17. 

Veg growers’ assn ‘of Amer, Detroit, Mich, 
Sept 9-12. 

Third tractor demonstration, Potsdam, N Y, 
Aug 27, 28. 
oon? cattle congress, 

International Belgian horse show, Waterloo, 
Ia, Sept 22-28. 


Sectional Meetings 


Nicholas Co farmers’ organization, 
mersville, W Va, Oct 1-3. 

Morris Co fair, Morristown, N J, Sept 25-27. 

Williamson veg growers’ assn, Williamson, 
N Y, Sept 6. 

Peninsula hort soc, Chestertown, Md, Jan 6-8, 

Constitution day, September 17—National celebra- 
tion of birthday of Federal Constitution, 19 West 
44th street, New York city. 

- 6-12. 


Waterloo, Ia, Sept 


Sum- 


National dairy aon Chicago, Ill, 
National assn dairy workers, Oct 
Amer milch goat record assn, Oct 6. 


Nat assn ice cream manufacturers, Oct 6-8,, 


International milk dealers’ assn, Oct 9-10, 
Brown Swiss cattle breeders’ assn, Oct 8-9, 
National Holstein sale, Oct 8-9. 
National Jersey sale, Oct 10-11. 
Binghampton industrial exposition, Bingham. 
ton, N Y, Sept 23-26. 





FIELD NoTEes 


Q&rve Sroca Fieio Reeacsenrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 





—— 





Some Great Polard Chinas 


The following is a recent letter re- 
ceived from J. BE. Way of Dover, Del, 
breeder of big type ~ dland-Chinas: 
“The most recent addition to my herd 
of Poland-Chinas is Bobina’s Orphan. 
She is a spring sow pig and a splen- 
did prospect for a great brood sow. 
Her mother, Bobina 4th, was shown 
last year at the Nebraska state fair, 
Kansas state fair, Kansas free fair 
and National swine show. She won 
one second prize, three firsts, three 
grand championships and three sen- 
ior championships. She is a daughter 
of the 1210-pound world’s grand 
champion, Caldwell’s Big Bob, he by 
Big Bob Wonder, and he in turn by 
Big Bob, the greatest breeding boar of 
champion sows, daughters, grandsons 
granddaughters, great-grandsons and 
great-granddaughters. 

“The sire of Bobina’s Orphan is Or- 
phan Bob, sired by King Bob and he 
by Big Bob. Orphan Bob was reserve 
junior champion at the Kansas state 
fair last year and won first prize in 
the under-six-months class over 17 
top boar pigs. His little sister was 
junior champion sow pig at the same 
fair in which he was reserve junior 
champion. The little Orphan Bob 
headed won first prize as spring lit- 
ter. Orphan Bob’s dam is Ima B 
1st, one of the greatest sows ‘produc- 
ing show pigs in the world. 

“My herd already contained a 
daughter of Bobina 4th, Bobina Goods, 
which was sired by Big Model, a boar 
of superior breeding ability. Bobina 
Goods will be a year old September 
26, and will weigh about 400 pounds 
at that time. She will be bred later 
for spring farrow. 

“My boar is looking fine. He would 
easily have weighed 600 pounds the 
day he was a year old had he been 
fat. His bone is immense. [I am 
steadily increasing my herd as fast as 
conditions warrant. We raise corn, 
clover, alfalfa and the best of. Po- 
lands. This will give the farmers a 
line on some of the greatest hogs of 
the breed.” 


Coming Public Sales 
Holstein 
Qte 4—Oneonta, N ¥. E. L. Hall. 
Outcber 1—Marcy, N Y. 
October 6- —— 


Dispersal 


- Mayhew farms. 
cago, Til. Quality Holstein Co’s first 


sale. 
2.5—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
0. 


8—Curryville, Pa. 8. F. Zook. 
8- oe a ee ae sale. 
ngs man 
October 9- a Pa. York breeders. — 
October 13—-Bucyrus, O. Yaussy dispersal and _con- 
signment sale. E. M. Hastings Co, Lacona, N Y, 


sales managers. 
N Y. Northern New 


October 15-16—Watertown, 
York Holstein sale. 
October 16—Poughkeepsie, N Y. J. B. Sisson’s Sons. 
~ ~~ 2-3—Brattleboro, Vt... Purebred Live Stock 
ales Co. 
a x 5-6—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
ales Co. 
December “8-9—Syracuse, N Y. Dairymen’s guaranty 
sale. E. M. Hastings Co, Lacona, N Y, sales 
managers. 


Dareeey 3-4—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 

ales Co. 

March 30-31—Syracuse, N Y. The 1920 sale. EB 
M. Hastings Co, sales managers. 


annual 
Octobe 


Guernsey 

Cute 5 2-9. S. Peer. Imported Guernseys. Cran- 
‘ord. N J 

October 183—Hon Henry M. Sage. Fernbrook farm. 
Menands, N Y. First annual consignment sale of 
New York state Guernsey breeders’ association 

October 15—E. W. Strawbridge Brophy, Morris- 
town, N J. 


Jersey 
May 31, 1920—Coopersburg, Pa. 


Sons, Tinden Grove ferm. 
3. 1920--Lowell, Mass. 


T. 8. Cooper & 
Hood Farm, J. B. 


Dodge, mar. 
June 4, 1920—Morristown, N J. W. B. Spann & 
Sons. 


Shorthorn 


8. b 8 Va. Augusta County Short- 
Seeders’ = and sale. A. T. Coiner, se. 
October 11—Jamestown, O. Wayne Oglesbee. 
October 30—Tifin, 0. F. R. Edwards. 
Hereford 


September 2—New England Hereford sale, 
ter, Mass. 





Worces- 


Aberdeen-Angus 

September 19—Springfield, Mass. “Breed Promotion” 
sale. 

Berkshire 

September 18—Springfield, Mass. 


Eastern Berkshire 
‘ consignment sale. 
tober 25— West Chester, Pa. C. H. Carter, Whit 


guern 
Sheep 


Sept. 14-20—Springfield, Mass. New England ram 
sale. 
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HERDLEA 


Coeeeenoeoeonennaeaanoencutes 


The Home of the Best in Guernseys 


Herdlea matrons have been selected 
ality regardless of cost, and include the three highest-priced 


the breed. 


for production and individu- 
cows of 


Herdlea bulls will increase your production. 


Herdlea 
Herdlea gives their cows 


bulls will increase your reputation. 
every opportunity. 
Herdlea will make special prices to small breeders and begin 


ners. 


Herdlea Berkshires are of the same high standard as the Guernseys. 


A. T. HERD, Prop. 
Carl Gockerell, 


Herdsman. 


LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mer. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 





Guernsey Bull Calves 


from Advanced Registry Dams 
PRICED RIGHT FOR QUICK SALE 





F. M. SMITH, BROADACRES FARM 


SPRINGFIELD CENTER 


NEW YORK 


Large Type 
BE RKSHIRES 


SOWS BRED FOR SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER FARROW. If you want prolificacy, 
size and breeding write us. 

SENTINEL SPRUCE FAKM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 





BERKSHIRES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
SANATORIUM FARM, MOUNT McGREGOR, N. Y. 


We have a number of bred sows and gilts, tl ff 
spring of Metropolitan Choice, sired by Baldwin's 
Choice, and out of Sensational Mentor Ezit Aleo 
a number of last year’s hogs by Gladstone Majestic 
32d, who was sired by Gladstone Sensation, out of 
Rival’s Majestic Du chess; breeding that speaks for 
itself, Write for prices, 





BERKSHIRES: Sensational Longfellow 2nd 252071 
Triune 230500 Successor’s Creation 22423 


Where can you find any better sires than these three 
great boars? Triune is by Lord Masterhood No 160100 
and out of A Leading Lady No 198206. Sensational 
Longfellow 2nd is by that grand old boar Sensational 
Langfellow No 175850 and out of A Royal Lady Mas- 
terhood No 226657. Successor’s Creation is by Lord 
Premier’s Successor and out of Compton Dulcette No 
182529. These three outstanding boars are producing 
large and uniform litters. Fall boars for sale by 
Successor and Longfellow 2nd. 
spring pigs as well as fall pigs by all three sires 
Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 





GERAR GUERNSEYS 
As we are overstocked, we are offering 
a few bull calves at $150.00 to $200.00 : 
each, out of heifers now on test. 


Louis McL. Merryman, Prop. 
E. erryman, Supt. 


COCKEYSVILLE, -s * 3 


Huu eaenaenae 


MD. 


ne 


FOR SALE 


some very fine daughters of 


AMES RIVAL 153 


one of the best sons of Rival's Champion Best, —— four 
months to a year old. Write us or come and see t 


KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDA LE, ‘PA. 





Heifer Calves 


Just a few choice heifer calves sired by 
Homestead Superb Triumph and from dams 
with the best of blood lines. Who wants one 
at from $150 to $175? If you do, write for 


pedigree and description. 
Reaiiey ntinewnen Utica, N. Y. 





&F armers Attention 


sk to see our Exhibit of the Get of 
wangwater Cavalier at the Eastern : 
; States Exposition September 15-20. 


[U pland Farms, apneten, ees J 


STRATHGL — = 
AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale 
now will add quality to your herd and product. 
They are guaranteed to please. 


Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 
AYRSHIRE DISPERSAL 


» are disposing of herd of Registered Ayrshire 
consisting of Bulls, Heifers, Cows and Calves. 
these animals have been tested and are clean. 
include a son of Netherton Stateman, daugh- 
Kate's Good Gift Howie's Predominant, 
Les ressock Douglas Monarch and other noted sires, 
and = dams of high record for production and 

test rite for prices and des reo. 
TOMPKINS FARM, - ANSDALE, PENN. 
TYPE— au ALITY— 


AYRSHIRES. proovenvenes 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
W. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 


FOR SALE 


Alcartra, the 






cannes 
Fava 




















THE CANAJO 
FARM 

A grandson of King Segis Pontiac 
$50,000 bull, born January 6, 1919; dam of calf 
20.54 butter, and is capable of making much 
better record. She is a granddaughter of King 
Segis Pontiac. Calf a fine individual, straight 
= and square. Write for prices. 


> RRANK P. KLOCK, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
GRANT ECKERSON, Supt., Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Jersey Bulls 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT OF YOUR HERD 
Send for our illustrated circular and prices 
on bulls and bull calves, rich in the blood of 
THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS 


LOWELL, MASS. 





HOOD FARM, - 


Jersey BULL CALVES 





SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM 19TH, 

and out of high producing dams, at farmers’ — 
° ECCLESTON, MD. 

Carlisle Farm, We! wunins. ior. 





Reg. Jersey Bulls 


teady for service; also calves. Royal Majesty 
and Imp. Jap blood. (28 years sec’y Fair.) 
HENRY S. MARTIN, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Buy a Registered Jersey Bull 
I have three splendid, solid colored bull calves, from 
superior cows and sired by my great bull, Lynne- 
wood’s Noble 136732. Send for his pedigree and 
Prices of these calves. 

W. F. McSPARRAN, - - FURNISS, PA. 


eee 





REGISTERED GRANDSONS OF 


World’s Record Jersey Cow 


Gree, breeding. Circular. Herd 
HUNT, R 9, Nunda, WN. Y. 


Ready for service 
in accredited list. Cc. 6. 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 






H. F. BULL CALF, born April 
color, but a fine calf; sire Col 
Hartog No. 162572, dam K P B L 
at 3 years 20.305 butter, milk 40 
First check of $50 gets him. A.W. Brown & Sor ns, 

The beef breed 


ABERDEEN ANGUS "ui it east 


Mature early, easy feeders. Send for illustrated book- 
let with particulars of the breed and stock for sale. 
Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau St.. New York City. 


SHEEP BREEDEKLS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


Registered Flock established twenty-five years. 
Bred for Type, Mutton, Form and Heavy Fleeces. 
Great prize winners. 1919 catalogue, price, 
breeding and description ready. Make ch 
early. There is big demand for rams this year 
In August will offer twenty-five select yearling 
ewes, forty ewe lambs, and fifty imported ewes. 
“Our Motto—Like Begets Like’’ 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 


Box 10, Springfield Conter, S. V. 
“DAN TAYLOR, Shepherd 
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REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering some fine saree ve 4 two 
shear rams from an extra n : sit 


ARTHUR S. DAVIS, CHILT STATION, S V¥. 


We Are Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER’S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 


Arthur Danks, Mér., ALLAMUCHY,N, J. 








ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited number. For further par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mor., Bennington, Vt. 


FOR SALE—!I5 HEAD REGISTERED 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


and lambs and Walnut Hall yearling ram; fine stock. 
G. BRUNDAGE, SALISBURY MILLS, N. Y. 


SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


Rams and ewes; best imported and domestic stock to 
be purchased. (7 state championships in past 4 yrs.) 
Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Bik, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Fairholme Hampshire Down 

YEARLING and LAMB RAMS. Exceptionally fine 
individuals 

EARL D. BROWN, R. F. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS 


Certificate of breeding furnished each one. We have 
a limited number of the finest ever, our own strain, 
from dams with records up to 272 eggs, farm condi- 
tions. Single bird, $7.50; pair, $12; in lots of three 
or over, $5 until November 1. We guarantee every 
one to please or send them back within three days 
from arrival and get your money. Please order from 
this adv. — you need further information 

yt fe STOCK FARM 

Telephone 3 Fi2 . J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


CHICKS 10 CENTS EACH and UP 


Ilion, 











Rocks, Leghorns, Reds and broilers. 
Money back for dead ones as far as 
Colorado, Texas and Maine Pamphlet 
free. SANDY KNOLL HATCHERY, 

» . LAUVER, Prop.., 
St Box 26, ‘McAllsterviite, Ponn’a 





Baby Chix Hatched to Order 


Rocks A. Reds | $16 per aiee, White and Brown 
x 0 $15 tegistered Airedale female pups $15 
=e HUMMER & CO. Frenchtown, N. J 








SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 








AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL a: e 

become independent with no capital invested. Eve 

branch of the business taught. Write today for pat 

catalog. CAREY JONES, Pres. 

JONES yg SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, til. 











Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, etc. 


100 spring pigs sired by Baron Successor’s Baron, 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the best 
of blood lines 

25 gilts bred for August 
Baron Successor’s Baron. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custem- 
ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent with 
quality 

J. T. HOGSETT, 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 














Booking orders for | 


Best Quality Berkshires | 


and September farrow to |; 


Bargain Sale in 


Registered Durocs 


Ten choice service boars for sale Choice young 
t 


gilts, bred to one of the of Scissors 
Priced very low for immedi Gy) 
animals imported from the 





Defender, Orion and Cherry King strains. 


MAPLE LAWN FARM, ° CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Cc. W. Ellis, Jr. 


| 

} 

} 

{ 

| 

WE OFFER beautiful bred sows for late summe: and 

| fall farrow from $80 up, high class champion Durec 

| stock Not cheap auction stuff, but best in modem 
Duroes Also offer boars all ages and baby Durocs, 

| immediate delivery. We have 8 large herds to drawfrom 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 








BELROSE FARMS, BOX A, RICHFORD, N. Y. 

DU ROCS fea Boars and Sows 
old Orion ~ — - The kind that wv 

sineee you healthy Also booking orders fi ; 


fall pigs J. 


'SALE OF REGISTERED 
CHES STER WHITES 


HARLAN. PRANTZ, Waynesboro, a. 








} We will offer r sale on Friday, Sept. 19, at 1.30 

Pens- Ber shires PrP. m on the 5% id Ant ve Consignment Sale of 

k Pure-Bred Swine at the READING FAIR GROUND, 
hurst READING, PA., 30 head of selected pigs, weighin 
Bigger and better than ever it on the blood of Lora } from 2 5 pounds, of Schoolmaster, Col. K 
Masterhood Sire champions over | Pett leum Giant and Princess bree ling. Als 
all breeds and two rolific sows of the | Sews, bred and open, from 175 Ibs. up Mail 
breed. Special offering xcellent pigs | accepted Write for catalog and particulars 
PENSHURST FARM, - ~- NARBERTH, PA. | ARCADIA FARM, BALLY, PA. 





LARGE. BE RESHIRES AT HIGHWOOD | 
lize, cons nsideration, 

| mand is indicated by 

e have sold more 


That this polic 


y is in accord wit 
st t 








BERKSHIRES 


Service boars—boar and sow pigs, breeding the best. 
Prices right. G.S. V. ANDREWS, Lagrangeviile, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Lg both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
last, somienered and transferred. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 








Open 


Berkshire Saino eat Hampshire Sheep 
2 shire { 4 hs which 


We have the best ¢ 
gilts and servi re, “y ars. 
are beautie 


TWIN BROOK FARM, - 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 


Gilts bred to Long Baron 2d 254586, the 2d prize 
senior boar pig at N. LC and N a state fairs. 
March and April pigs, either sex 

}. B. ARMSTRONG, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
PE ears - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


. 





re you | 
NEWVILLE, PA. 











HAMPSHIRES 


Pigs any age. 


cirewlar 
LOCUST LAWN.FARM, 
Bird-in-Hand, 
Box A, 


Large YORKSHIRES 


* ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. | 


bred gilts. Free | 











| 

wants 

‘Ches LAKE FARM, 
| 


| BRANDRETH LAKE FARM 
OFFERS FOR SALE 


! 
| 
| 
Registered Chester White pigs, 


the fact that during the twenty yea . 
segttered Ber kshire s than any other three breeders in the | two months old, boars 
United States. Special offering of boars and boar pigs } and se ws, at $20 each Also large grade pigs, either 

nt ARPENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, N. Y. sex, at $15 each, age 10 weeks, We have fine ¢ le 
H, C, & H. B. HARPENDING I cad cal’ mall’ Sool af” aoa’ Gia ee 


Brandreth, N. Y. 


Chester White Hogs 
ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
MUNCE. . - CANONSBURG, PA. 
REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 
SPRING PIGS 
Registered Holstein Buil and Heifer Calves 
B. T. STEELE. eee a. Y¥, 





R. L 








“FOR SALE—From 75 sows bred to, 
= ughbred Chester White shire boa we 
an_ fill orders for fine j igs BENSALEM 
FARMS, Trevose, Bucks County, Penn Joseph §. 
Keebler. Foreman. Phone Churchville 82-W. 





Registered O. I. C. Swine 


Fifty young pigs ready for shipment Choice gilt 
brood sows and service boars always on hand. St 
shipped C O D. Write your wants, 

ELM GROVE STOCK FARM 
BOX 253. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, best strains, at farm- 
ers’ prices Order early to insure delivery, and firet 
. V. 


choice. GENE P. ROGERS. Wayville, N 


s 
Lt 
+ 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Instaliment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891, Send 10c for contract and price 
list. Addrese Dept. D.. 

The Shadyside Farms, North Benton. 0 


Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 
All ages and colors. Yearlings, $40 to $65; broken 


A $75 to $125. Send stamp for new price list. 
The Shenango Pony Farms, Dept. J, Espyville, Pa. 














as regards farm machinery, tools, 
that it is absolutely neces.ary for y 
machinery on yeur farm and, too, 
and modern devices which would be 


Perhaps you know what you want, but do 
not know the place to get it, or perhaps are 
in doubt as to the articles that will answer 
your purpose. 


Here’s where the advertisements in AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST can be of help to 
you. Look them over—see the many lines cf 
goods that are represented—perhaps you will 
find just what you want and the place to 
get it. 


using some article 


Or perhaps you are 
and do not knew of 


which is unsatisfactory 
anything in the market that’s better. Again, 
here’s where the advertisements in AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST can help you. _ It's 
in the advertisements that you will find all 
that’s new and useful 


Of course they don’t tell the entire story 
of what the advertisers have to offer; but 
they’ll give you information enough so you 
can answer those that interest you—those that 
will supply what you need 


mind that the 
the end 
wake farmers. When you 
t interests you or will, in 
it you in your farming, you 


gut y 
mere rez f 
and aim of wick 
find something 





to bear in 


rtisements is not 














your opinion, profi 
should at once act upon it and communicate 
with the advertiser and learn all you can | 
about his propesition 


printed on the editorial page in each 
CULTURI ST. 





Learn of the New Things That 
Will Help You in Your Farming 


I: THERE is one thing that you wish to be, 


that there are a number of little conveniences 
much appreciated in your home, 
know where you can learn about all these latest and newest things? 


The publishers of AMERICAN AGRSOULATESES —— right com, of 
° irone guaran 
and protect you in your dealings as sh — Sas Gam lad EMERICAN AGRI- 


it is to be alive and up-to-date 
methods. You know 
implements and 


implements and 
ou to have good tools, 


but do you 


afraid to write any of 
the advertisers in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for information, descriptive literature 
or the catalogs which they offer You are 
placed under no obligation to buy. The ad- 
vertisers in this paper simply want to tell you 
about the articles they have to sell and thank 
you for giving them the privilege of sending 
their business literature te you. 


You need not he 





And remember, you need have no hesitancy 
in dealing with any of these advertisers, as 
each advertisement is carefully censored. All 
the advertisers in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST know that they must be honest and 
straightforward in all their dealings with our 
subscribers, else they would not be allowed in 
this paper. And for this reason they are just 
as anxious to please you and to insure you 
against dissatisfaction, if you buy their goods, 
as they are to insure their property against 
fire. 


If we were to tell you how many firms 
come to us each month looking for entry in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ‘and the pains 
we take to safeguard your interests, it would 
surprise you But only the advertisements of 
reliable concerns are accepted—advertisements 
of medicines, ‘“‘cures,’’ schemes and all ques- 
tionable announcements are rigidly excluded. 
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D 
HARGROVE & ARNOL 
HOLSTEIN COMPANY 


. :N 
‘UNDIFF & HART, HERDSME 
NORWALK, IOWA 


PURE CANE MOLASSES CORPORATION, 


16 Exchange Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


ntlemen: ; a 
With reference to yours regarding Care Mola - 
uld not get along without Cano M ae aed 
» making their great records 
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iad to furnish you one at any timo. 

Yours truly, 


) 
Signed) HARGROVE & ARNOLD HOLSTEIN C¢ 
— by BR. A Arnold 
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Not a mixed feed—not a “remedy”—not 
a beet molasses. Just a straight sugar 
cane molasses: the pure juice of the 
cane with nothing added—that’s Cane 
Mola. It is food—the cheapest food 
you can buy today. And how your live 
stock will thrive on it. Feed it to hogs, 
cows, horses, cattle, sheep and other live 
stock. A pound of Cane Mola equals a 
pound. of corn in nutrition: it’s been 
proved by scientific tests. But corn costs 


about twice as much as Cane Mola. 











For hogs: Pour Cane Mola into the 
trou-h or over the grain, slops or 
roughage. Makes the ration taste so 
good the hogs will eat it with great gusto. 
They get more nutriment from it—digest 
it more thoroughly. That’s why they 
make more weight on less food. Feed 4 
Ib. daily for each 100 Ibs. live weight. 


For cows: Mix with their grain or pour 
it over roughage. Note how eagerly they 
eat their ration. And you'll find they get 
more nutriment from their feed. What 
did H. J. Patterson learn from the tests 
he conducted at the Maryland Experi- 
ment Station? He found that when he 
fed molasses to steers in combination 











with hay and grain the hay and grain 
ration became 14% more digestible. See 
his report in Bulletin 117 U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. No wonder cows soon be- 
gin to give from 10% to 20% more milk 
when fed Cane Mola. Feed 3 Ibs. (1 qt.) 
daily to each cow. 











Cane Mola is first of all a food. It’s also 
a wonderful conditioner: keeps live stock 
on feed: prevents runts: makes smooth, 
glossy coats. Most ailments come from 
indigestion and Cane Mola prevents this 
trouble. It acts as a mild laxative: pre- 
vents colic: gets rid of worms. 


We import Cane Mola direct from the 
old fashioned West Indian plantations. 
That’s why we can sell it so cheap, just 
about half the price of corn. 


Cane Mola spells profits and success. 
We've thousands of letters from success- 
ful stockmen. They all say Cane Mola 
played a big part in their prosperity. 


Write Dept. A. today for prices and in- 
formation. Tell us what roughage you 
have to feed. District agents now cover 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other states. 


PURE CANE MOLASSES CORPORATION 


16 Exchange Place 


NEW YORK CITY 


Distributing points conveniently located in United States and Canada assuring 


prompt shipment ana short haul. 


We quote prices delivered to your station. 











